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For the Companion. 
LLOYD’S FIRE ON THE BEACH. 


Lloyd and Jem were squatted up among the 
rocks, watching a vessel out to sea. 

It was a cold evening,—Christmas eve,—the 
night coming on fast. No vessel had any busi- 
ness to be out there among the breakers, run- 
ning in straight on the bar, that is, if any man 
aboard of her knew what he was about. 

So Lloyd and Jem said, at least, and they had 
aright to know, as they had been born and bred 
on that bit of rocky island, and knew every foot 
of the sea,within a mile, as well as they knew | 
their own crab-boats and drag-nets. } 

The vessel was a small schooner, such as ran 
down to the island from town in summer with 
flour, and took back crabs and fish. 

“But what can she want now?” said Jem. 

“She don’t know the coast,” said Lloyd. 
“She’Jl be on the rocks in an hour, if she don’t 
tack.” 

Jem went to school over on the mainland in 
winter. There was no need for him to work so 
hard, either. The money he made by gunning 
or fishing, he spent for tops and kites. But 
Lloyd’s mother, Mrs. Wells, who lived in a little 
brown cottage back of the rocks, was not able 
to keep him and herself without.his help. For 
two or three years he had worked as hard as any 
man on the island. There had been another 
son of Mrs. Wells, olger than Lloyd, a young 
man called John.- But he had been mate on the | 
Swallow, that was wrecked on the Irish Coast, 
four years ‘ago, when all the crew were lost— 
never heard of again. 1 

So there was nobody left but Lloyd. In win- 
ter, when there was no fishing, ‘he whittled 
crosses and paper-knives out of the cedars, trim- 
ming them with lichen, and sent them over to 
town for sale. 

In the evenings, he would go out for a run} 
and whiff of fresh air. He and Jem were eryis- | 
ing about when they spied the schooner. 

They sat quite still good while, watching her 
heating about, going out to the open sea, and 
then turning as often, and heading toward the 
¢oast on which they sat. 

“It’s plain that she’s trying to make this isl- 
and,” said Jem. 

“Yes, sir. She'll go to pieces if she tries it,”’ 
answered Lloyd, taking off his cap and putting 
it on again, emphatically. ‘Yes, sir; she'll go 
to pieces.” 

“If there was anybody aboard that knew of 
Cook’s Crack!” 

“How could anybody aboard that schooner | 
know of Cook’s Crack?” said Lloyd, contemptu- 
ously. | 

“That’sso. Howcould they? Sure enough.” | 
Then the boys blew on their fingers to keep them 
warm, and hustled in closer under the rocks, 
clasping their hands about their knees. 

Now, to make you town boys understand, I 
Must tell you that the schooners in summer 
landed at the village, which was a coupfe of 
miles from the point where the boys were. The 
shore off from where they sat was full of hidden 
rocks and sand bars running out under the 
froth and swirl of the waves, against which no | 
Ship could run without having her bottom ripped 
up. 

But through these rocks there was one narrow 
opening, through which the sea ran clear and 
deep, making a safe channel to the shore. This 
was Cook’s Crack. Very few of the fishermen 
knew of it. It was not likely, therefore, that 
anybody on board of the schooner would be able | 
to pilot her through it. 

“She’s bound to run ashore,” said Jem. 
“What'll we do, Lloyd?” ‘ 

All the boys asked Lloyd what to do when- 
ever there was any trouble. He did not answer 
at once, being busy, considering. 

“Go down to the village, Jem, and let some of 
the men go out with a boat to them!” 

“That will be too late to do any good. It will 














| knew never should let his crew see that he was 


| off.” 


| half an hour, and before that he could do noth- 





LLOYD’S FIRE ON THE BEACH. 


nomoon. Nobody could go out after night in 
that sea. Besides, she’s putting in so fast, she'll 
be on the rocks in half an hour.” 

“Do you go to the village, Jem!” said Lloyd, 
quietly. He was in dreadful doubt himself as 
to whether he was right. But a captain he 


in doubt; and Lloyd knew he must be captain 
in this ease. Jem had legs torun, and a tongue 
to give a message, but he had no head to plan 
or execute. 

“All right!’ said Jem, good-naturedly. “I’m 

When he was gone on the full run, Lloyd 
stood thinking. There were no men _ nearer 
than the village. Whatever he did, he must do 
alone. He was tired of acting a man’s part, 
and doing a man’s work, though the other boys 
often envied him. His head and bones ached 
most of the time, and he was gettirtg a sober, old, 
wizened face. 

He wished often that he could have a month 
of downright play and idleness; and no doubt 
it would have been the very best thing for him. 
However, now, he had to manage all alone. 

“Tll go up to supper, or mother will be un- 
easy,” he said, at last. He would be back in 


ing. The wind drove the schooner back, so that 
she could not reach the rocks under an hour. 
Lloyd’s eyes were sharper than Jem’s. 

He did not tell his mother about the schooner. 
She was a little woman, not strong, and she 
was easily frightened. 

Lloyd tried to keep all trouble from her, as he 
knew his Brother John had done when*he was 
living. 

She was waiting forhim. ‘Come, sonny, boy. 
Here’s fish for supper, and good corn bread.” 

Lloyd laughed, and washed his hands. He 
joked and talked all the time he was eating, 
though he was terribly anxious about the 
schooner. He would have liked, too, to have 
some nourishing tea for his mother, or a warmer 
dress than the thin one she wore. But John had 
been a hiearty, cheerful fellow, keeping up every- 
body’s heart. , 

“There’s no use shoving trouble on to mother,” 
thought Lloyd. 

After supper, he heaped up the fire, put her 
chair in the warmest corner, and brought her 
knitting all ready. She had a great basket full 
of socks and stockings, big and little, ready to 
send for sale dow® to the town. 

“Are you going out again, Lloyd?” when he 
kissed her. “It’s a bitter night.” 

“Down on the beach, a bit, mother. You go 
to bed early. I'll be in all right and safe.” 

He seemed to have forgotten that it was 





looked after him sorrowfully. In old times, 

when his father was alive, Christmas had been | 
a great holiday for his boys. Afterward, John 

had made it so for Lloyd. Now, she had not a} 
penny to spare to buy him a book or a toy, such | 
as other boys had down in the village, even the 

poorest. Even the new shoes which she had} 
hoped to be able to buy, to take the place of his 
broken boots, she had to give up. 

She thought it was but a dull, poor life com- 
ing for Lloyd. ‘He was tao young to be put to 
hard, hard work, with neither chance for learn- 
ing nor play. But, as she sat looking in the 
fire, she suddenly remembered how God, who 
held the great, moaning sea and the starless 
night in the hollow of His hand, held her, too, 
and her boy. 

In the meantime, Lloyd was down on the 
beach. It was growing dark fast. The schoon- 
er was beating about uncertainly, yet evidently 
determined to reach the island. 

Lloyd had made up his mind. There was no 
way to give her warning. All he could do was 
to guide her, if possible, into the safe channel. 

He went down to the landing opposite Cook’s 
Crack, and began making a half-circle of bits of 
rock and sand, to keep off the wind from the 
fire he meant to make. 

Then he began collecting sticks, dried grass, 
and bits of old wrecks, with which the beach 
was strewed. 

Now, making a bonfire no doubt appears to 
you, boys, to be only fine fun, and you think 
Lloyd a very lucky fellow to have the chance. 
But a bonfire in the street, on a summer night, 
or down in a vacant lot, is a very different mat- 
ter from Lloyd’s work, alone, on a December 
night, with the salt water plashing about his 
legs, and his breath freezing about his mouth. 
Besides, he knew that the lives of the ship’s 


And he was not a man, to be sure he was right, 
but a boy, only thirteen years old. 

He heaped up the wood on the light pile of 
drift, struck a match and put it toit, and in a 
minute the big flames flashed out all over the 
dark rocks, and the black, seething plane of the 
sea, and the wedges of ice that lay along shore. 


crew depended on what he did, or left undone. | 


It was terribly cold. Overhead there was 
neither moon nor star, only a flat of black fog 
descending lower andlower. Surely the schoon- 
er had gone. Suddenly he heard a cry. 

It was Jem. 

“Why, Lloyd! Are youcrazy? Do you know 
this is the coldest night this year on the island? 
My father says so.” 

“It’s not so very cold,” said Lloyd, beginning 
to hop about the fire, and sing. “That schoon- 
er’s due now, I should say.” It heartened him 
so to hear anybody’s voice. 

“The schooner’s gone, hours ago, I dare say. 
You'd have heard from her before now if she 
meant to run in.” 

“Did the men go out?” 

“No. It was dark when I reached the village. 
Too late. I say, Lloyd,” clapping his hands to 
keep warm, “come home. This is nonsense. I 
am going.” 

Now Jem was older than Lloyd, and though 
Lloyd was always captain of the two, still he 
was half-frozen, and very willing to be tempted. 

“Do you think it’s nonsense?” pushing the 
logs with his foot, doubtfully. 

“Of courseI do. I’m going. 

“Don’t go yet, Jem,” Lloyd begged. It was 
horribly lonely there in the cold, and dark, and 
storm. 

“Vl wait while I count ten,” standing first 
on one leg andthen the other. 

Lloyd looked out to sea. Nothing there but 
blackness and the dreadful, incessant moaning. 
The fire was nearly out. What was the use of 
working all night for people who were away out 
on their homeward journey, knowing and car- 
ing nothing for him? Up at the cottage his 
mother had a nice fire for him; a warm bed. 

He began kicking the embers apart. “It does 
seem like folly,” he said. 

But on the other hand, what if the schooner 
were there still, with nothing but his fire to 
| guide her té6 safety? There was achance of that; 
the merest chance. But there was one. 

“Vl stay, Jem. You can go home.” 

Jem hesitated a moment, and then started at 
a quick run for home. His steps sounded very 
dreary, beating along the shore. 

Lloyd went to work to collect more wood. 
He had to grope among the icy mass along shore 
to find his way. The tide was rising, and the 
frozen spray half blinded him. Besides, he was 
not warmly clothed. 

Now I am not going to tell you a painful sto- 
ry, so I will not dwell on this long night; the 
longest in Lloyd Wells’ life, perhaps, though he 
lived to be an old man. 

No sound came to him from the sea to show 
that the schooner was there or that his work 
was of use. Butstill he did not once give it up. 

All night he greped and tugged at the scatter- 
ed bits of wood, piled them up, keeping himself 
in motion, not daring to close his eyes, knowing 
that if he did he would never waken. All night 
long. 

But at last he stumbled and sank, and did not 
rise again. The cold and weariness were too 
much for the lad, if his heart was that of a man. 

As he fell, he heard a grating sound on the 
beach—voices—shouts. Was it the schooner? 
Had he saved them? 


” 


He woke in his mother’s bed. She was lean- 
ing over him, crying, laughing at once. There 
was aman beside her with his arm about her 
waist, stooping over Lloyd, patting his pale little 





It was very cheery at first. Lloyd gave a grand 
hurrah! and capered aboutit. But one does not 
care to hurrah and caper alone. He thought 
the schooner would be in, now, in half an hour. 
“They’ll make straight for the fire,” he said. 
Bat half an hour, an hour passed, and, strain 
his eyes as he would, he could see nothing but 
inky darkness, and hear nothing but the dull 
swash, swash of the tide upon the sand. The 
fire was dying down. He went groping up ahd 








be dark before I reach the village, and there’s 


Christmas eve. His mother had not. She 


Two hours. Three. 


down the beach for wood, and built it up again. 


| face; a tall, bronzed man; but the eyes and 
|mouth were those of the little photograph 
| framed in black that hung over his mother’s 
| bed. Y 
Lloyd tried to raise his head. 
| cried. “O, John.” 

John took him in his strong arms and cried 
over him, big man as he was. 

“Yes, I’ve got back, Lloyd. 


“John,” he 


I’ve had a rough 


time of it these three years. But I’m home 
now, with plenty of money in my pocket, thank 
God! And I'll take the load off of your shoul- 
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ders, my boy, and mother’s. You’re going to | lieve I've got more from that Dutchy than her | and may beI shall pick out some land, and set- 


have time to live like other boys, Lloyd. And 
we'll begin to-morrow, by keeping such a Christ- 
mas as was never known. We'll buy out half 
the stores in the village.” 

It was his old way of rattling on, but he could 
not keep the choking from his throat. L'oyd’s 
mother sat down and held her two boys’ hands 
in hers, and said nothing. 

“Were you in the schooner?” ashed Lloyd, 
when he found strength to speak. 

“Yes, your fire saved us, Lloyd.” 

“Tam glad of that. I wonder what Jem will 
say now,” laughed Lloyd. 

But his mother was thinking how God had 
held both her boys in the hollow of His hand 
that night. 

-— --- - — -4+ — --— 


For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
Cuarter XI. 

After dinner the next day the girls went to 
Bel’s chamber, and as Kate threw herself upon 
the bed, she said, with a long sigh of satisfaction, 
“How nice it is to be where you can laze! We 
must do up lots these two weeks, there’ll be no 
chance after the fifteenth.” 

“Pm not going back to school,” said Bel, her 
voice trembling a little. 

“Not going back!” and Kate sprang _off the 


| lace—I’ve an idea.” 

| “Well, then, come where it’s cooler,” said 
| Miss Spriggins, “and let’s have it.” 

| “How happens it you can jabber German at 
such a rate?” asked Kate, as they disposed 
themselves comfortably again. “I thought you 
were French, Bel.” 

“So I am—half—though I know very little of 
my mother tongue. But for the German, we 
were taught that side by side with English, 
| where I went to school in St. Louis, and talked 
it indiscriminately; though aunty never let me 
| try it at home,” and Bel laughed again. 

“No!” said Miss Spriggins. “If folks can’t 
| talk any thing sensibler than Dutch, they’d 
| better keep still. But your idea, Kate.” 

“f was just thinking that as I'd never had 
| one before, may be I’d better follow the popular 
| advice, to ‘keep it for a nest egg.’ I wish you’d 

ask James, though, to get that horse and buggy 
you use, so Bel and I can drive over to the sem. 
| early to-morrow. I must report to Mrs. Fields, 
| and want to see her particularly.” 

The girls rode to the institute next day, and 
| while Bel was roaming about the garden with 
| the matron, Kate unfolded her “idea” to Mrs. 
| Fields. 
| Though a French teacher was necessarily a 
|part of the regular corps, it had been Mrs. 
|.Fields’ custom to procure instruction in Ger- 

man from an outsider, who could come at 


tle down piously, yet,—who knows ?” 


He couldn’t tell her that the last money he} 


| earned went to buy the suit of clothes he wore, 
| and that he accompanied this party by the kind- 
| ness of friends connected with it; permitted to 
| perform inferior labor that would provide for 
| daily needs, when diligent culture of his nat- 
} ural abilities would have long ago fitted him 
| for the highest position in just such an expedi- 
| tion. 
If Godfrey felt this, he had “settled down” 
| already upon the conviction that he’d lost so 
much time in thinking about a start, it was too 
late now to begin to dig for a foundation, and 
he might as well go on building card houses— 
| when one blew over, it was only to put up an- 
| other. 

“May be it’s no matter now,” said Miss Sprig- 
gins, when Bel told her of this call, “but wait 
till he’s getting an old man, and see how he'll 
like it. He’s set out to be battledored through 
life, and when he begins to get tired of the 
thumps, he’ll find it’s either be hit or drop.” 

“Seems to me your old friends are just waking 
up to a sense of your merits,” said Kate, in her 
bantering style, as a few days after, she an- 
nounced another caller for Bel. ‘Last week it 
was auburn locks, now it’s ‘Spitze,’ without a 
single stick-o-rye—isn't that near enough to 
‘embroidery’ ?” 

“What does she want of me, then?” asked 
Bel, looking up in astonishment. 








| Davis, “‘if they treated me so. 


| stated hours for lessons, as some years there 
| were so few students in that language, that a 
permanent assistant was unnecessary. This 
| year, Kate supposed there would be a large 


bed, in her consternation. ‘How ridiculous! 
What do you mean? Whatare you pretending | 
not to cry for? Aint you ashamed, fooling so?” 


“That’s precisely what I’m waiting for you to 
find owt. She has a letter—may be it’s an offer 
: ih toa : ’ from the Duke of Baden Baden—I wish you’d 
Bel explained; Kate interrupting her with gn : , ” " 
“Sensense!”’ every few words, and protesting class, for it had been talked over just before va- | hurry back and let me know. 
2 & se: sve 4 ras, ane " BS | , 2 | * . * 
she didn’t believe a word of it ; . © | cation, and she knew Mrs. Fields would psefer| It seemed an hour to the impatient girl, be- 
“But it’s so, Kate. I’ve house iit ae |S lady teacher, and probably be glad to have | fore Bel returned; and then the troubled grav- 
thought of it am sends that last nicht seems a one in their own home circle. Her hope was | ity of her face was so different from the laugh- 
r ‘ : at las g seems 4 . . a aoe : } 

a ea ie that Bel could fill this position, and go on still | ing look it wore when she left the room, that 

month ago—I feel as if ’d grown old thinking : > . : 
a with her lessons. Kate did not dare to ask a question. Bel put a 
of it. I can see that I could never use my hand oe acca | : . 
, 7 see Ihe principal was very much pleased with | letter in her drawer, and taking her shawl from 
for anything that requires so much flexibility | ‘ | reine : 

7 ;. | the plan, when it was unfolded. | the closet and wrapping it about her, as if struck 
as piano music. Howcan I go back? I can’t ° . : : 
work for my board again, with one hand sali The sky had cleared; and Bel went back to; by a sudden cl+ . went out again, seemingly 

<c j ’ agi y e hand, and | . , : . ‘ | : 

ree : : school with a light heart, in spite of her inabil- | unaware of the pre-cuce of her room-mate. 
there are not thorough base scholars enough k don hae rit it, which she felt } 
‘ spec } sy favorite pursuit, which she felt keen- 
to pay; so all my plans in this line are upset.” | ar oer ne P ipages ee , — sai ead | 
“ ame ly, as she heard again the familiar practice. | 
And you’ve pounded away at that old mu- "1 oat bn Qunsen ee tenn, Gah the hed For the Companion 
P : : sr class ermi yas large, and s a 3 4 
sic so! I declare! @ think, like your red-headed | See nee : ogi — 
friend, there’s no use trying for* any thing spe- 








satisfaction of hearing Mrs. Fields’ assertion OLIVE’S TEA PARTY. 
- 4 mi , { ° > a f ayer j " as rap- 
etal tu: (hte woe” | se no former one had ever improved as rap 
“O, but there is, Kate; only perhaps wo| MY. \ intl , f »” 
don’t always hit on the best thing, because we}. * ie — = we se room fs Pegi 
said one of the monitors, looking in at Bel’s 


want our own way too much. I must own I 1 hile K a 
thought entirely of what would be pleasantest | TOM One Cay While wn WF 5 SO 
“Mrs. Fields excuses you to see him. 


to myself, and I know I haven’t studied as I} 
A , - aati “ " sxssey 7? saj » arse 

ought—it’s been all music.” Mr. _Hesser, said Bel to herself. 
made him come in study hours? 


©“Pshaw! don’t go thinking into things so. I| ; ‘ 
wouldn’t care half as much if you’d make a} She one owe — vague ae wom, 
rousing fuss, but you’re so exasperatingly pa- pleased with the Gang of coving ber nae 
tient, I could” — | friend, but stopped short in confused surprise, 
as a stranger rose to meet her. He, in his turn, 


What extravagant thing Kate would have | ltol \ little aback 
done, was not stated; for just at this moment | ~—, sah en 8 + — , and then, as 
he said, after a moment’s hesitancy,— | 


Miss Spriggins appeared at the door, with a} “I ‘ ; : ai | reply. 
highly aggrieved expression of face, as eee Fought to call ae Miss See “We should have to make gold and silver 
said,— now, they both laughed, while Bel returned, 
“Bel, Ido wish you’d come out here—there’s | “I ra afraid I shall have be 7 Godfrey, if it | take the last of our canned Rgaches. What 
the queerest woman. She just walked up to} ars petite; secretly thinking how fortunate | else must we have?” 
the piazza, and says to me, ‘Spit, sir!” as cool | it was Kate had brought bis photograph, ci she | “LI rather think we had better have custards; 
as you please. As if L looked like aman! And should never have known it was her boy friend. | and if you will trust me, I can get up some 
when I said ‘What?’ she told me to do it They had been Te boy and girl to each | cream-cakes. At such a time one wants a nice 
again!” and Miss Spriggins shook her curls other so long, in spite of the mental growth de- spread. Where is Olly?” 
with venation a¢ the fusult. | veloped in correspondence, that it took a little ; 
“What had she?” asked Bel, drawing on her | while to realize the change of the years; though 
slippers. | 2 half hour’s conversation served, as it often 
“Only a basket; she was talking about stick- | does, be make them forget the real gap in their 
ing something in it. I suppose she wants cold | Rayne, bridged vgs it had been by their 
victuals; may be she’s crazy.” | letters. They soon fell into the relative posi- 
The girls followed Miss Spriggins to the hall. | — they had long “ee taken, Bel patting | said Aunt Anne. 
on,” as Godfrey playfully termed it, her ‘ sisterly | “Yes, but almost too forgiving, I think some- 
ee while he laughed and toyed with times. Her mission seems to be to smooth the 
his life’s duties and prospects, after his custom- | rough places; so different from me, for I am 
ary fashion. Though he inquired sympathiz- | quickfy angry, and apt to fret.” 
ingly for the disabled hand, there was Cb little | Olive came in at that moment, a tall, good- 
expressed satisfaction that after all Bel’s “‘ser- | looking girl, and the ready smile came quick at 
monizing,” she too had been obliged to take up | sieht of her mother and her aunt. 
{a new thing; making no discrimination be-| %, 
steno total change of direction, and use of a} say his prayers,” she said, laughing. ‘He was 
The woman joined in the girl's merriment, as — available route to the same end. aes | very cross about it for a time, and finally he 
Bel explained its cause to her, while Miss ‘I know I ought to be a good musician,” an- | sobbed that he threw Noah’s ark and all the 
Spriggins, still indignant, retorted, “Well! why | SWered Bel, “if l was gojng to teach music only, 
+, | but I see now, that in the future I should have 
| felt very much ashamed of being nothing else. 
The truth is, I was neglecting a good chance for 
general knowledge in my desire for self gratiti- 
fairly running over with glee. cation. Now I’m going to try to be a teacher 
“And right pretty, too,” said Kate, taking up | in a larger omne—teee * ~4 any poeteneien, | 
a picce of edging. “Do stop laughing, and ask | and prepare for it - all sides. on" 
her the price of this—I want some.” I still think you’ve missed your vocation, | pakeman said. 
Bel asked the woman to sit down and rest, returned Godirey. “If ~— a said preacher in- | “T know it,” replied Olly, beaming with smiles 
and brought her a glass of cool water, and as, | Stead of teacher, you'd hit it. 


again. ‘How old I shall fec??” 
at length, she left with a pleasant “good even-| “Not if'as unsuccessful with all my audience,| “Would you like to give a ten party?” asked 
ing,” well satisfied with the sales she had made, 


as with one,” laughed Bel. “But you haven’t| per mother. 
Kate looked thoughtfully after her. told me how you strayed out here.” “A tea party? Me? O, mother, how delight- 
“Father always declares,” said sho, “that my 


head’s too flighty for any use; but I really be-| wards. 





“Olly is fourteen next Tuesday,” said Mrs. | 
Lakeman, looking over to her husband, who | 


newspaper. 

E “Is she?” exclaimed Mr. Lakeman, just rais- 
“What 
“Dear me, how time slips away.” 


” 


day in some manner,” the mother continued. | 


| What do you think of giving her a tea party ?” 


she | 


child, saves me so much trouble. 
that last Thanksgiving day she got the diner 
just as nicely as I could? and we had company. 
It is a pleasure to gratify such a child.” 


The woman was a stout, square-built person, 
unmistakably German, and Bel at once ad- 
dressed her in her own language. As the wo- 
man replied, beginning to uncover her basket, | 
Bel leaned back against the wall, laughing so 
heartily that it was some moments before she 
could find words. 

“O, aunty! ‘spitze’ is lace. 
sell.” 


She has it to 


couldn’t she say it, then? and what did she want 
me to stick any thing in her basket for?’ 

“She says her mother and herself are em- 
broiderers — ‘stickerinnen,’”’ replied Bel, now 


saved old Noah and his wife, and he was afraid 
God was angry with him for doing such a 
dreadful thing; ‘because Noah was a Bible- 
| man,’ he sobbed. So I had to soothe him, and 
he said his prayers, and went to sleep.” + 
‘Poor little Ben!’ said Aunt Anne. 
“Next Tuesday you are fourteen, dear,” Mrs. 


“O, ’'m going with a surveying party Pacific- | ful that will be!” cried Olly. “Can I invite all 
1 thought it would be a geod change; ! our class? There are twelve.” 


| 
| 
| 


ing his eyes from the item he was reading. | 
“[ was thinking that we must observe the | 
“You are doing better in your business, now. | 


“Anything, dear, that you please,” was the | 


cake, Anne,” Mrs. Lakeman went on, “and | 


“Putting little Ben to bed; she is a good | 
Did I tell you | 


“She has the best disposition I ever saw,” 


“T had the hardest time to coax little Ben to} 


| people into the fire, in a fit of passion, and only | 


“Invite just whom you please,” was the re. 
ply. 

Whereupon Olly grew thoughtful. 

There were two girls in the second class, who 
were her avowed enemies. They hated her, if 
their animosity took so deadly a turn, for her 
excellences, not for any harm she had done to 
them. How to conciliate those two spiteful na- 
tures had long been her study. 

“T should just despise them,”* said Fanny 

Did Nelly show 
you that caricature? I thought she passed it 
over to you:” 

“Yes; and I laughed. It didn’t hurt me a 
bit. It was comical; Del Harvey has decided 
genius that way. Idon’t see what makes her 
so hateful; I never harmed her.” 

“No, you only beat hereat every thing, and 
that makes her hate you. When ske missed in 
geometry, yesterday, and you answered correet- 
ly, her eyes fairly blazed.” 

“But I couldn’t miss, to please her,” said 
Olive, ruefully. 

“Of course you couldn’t; that would bea 
stretch of good nature. I think you're too 
kind, any way. I am sure she stepped upon 
your new Thibet dress on purpose. O, how 
mad it made me!” 

“Still, it hurt her more than it did me,” per- 
sisted Olive. 

“Tt hurt the dress, too.” 

“Yes, and put me to considerable trouble. 
But you ought to feel satisfied; I did lose my 
temper, I am sorry to say, and thought very 
unkind things of her.” 

“Don’t blame you. Of course you won't in- 
vite them to your birth-day party.” 

“T feel puzzled about that,” said Olive. “They 
are members of the class.” 

“Well, J wouldn’t ask them, if only because 
they want to go.” 

“How do you know they do?” asked Olive. 

“O, I heard. Isn’t your Cousin Eugene at 
home, and won’t he be there? and your big 
brother, Bob, just from college?” 

“Yes,” Olive responded. 

“Of course they will,” said Fanny; 
now’s your time to have a sweet revenge.” 

Olive shook her head. 


“and 


ful. “It is not right to be revengeful, is it?” 
“O, Olive Lakeman, what a girl you are! I 


, x _ —_ = Senn 22 
sat on the opposite side of the table, with his | don’t wonder they call you an oddity. 


“Who?” queried Olive, in surprise. 

“All the girls.” 

| “But why?” asked Olive, still puzzled. 

| “Because you're better than all of us, I sup- 
pose,” replied Fanny Davis, with a gush of hon- 

est feeling. 

“TI disclaim all such praise,” said Olive, really 
| pained. “I’m not good at all, only trying.” 
“Well, your trying is worth all our doing, 
| then,” persisted Fanny.®“But here is home. 
Good-night.” 

Del Harvey and Lil Turner, the disaffected 
girls, were really anxious to go to Olive’s party, 
but neither of them expected an invitation, for 
they had declared themselves hostile to this gen- 
tle girl, not avowedly because of her superior 
scholarship and gentleness, but that was the 
real reason. They took counsel together, and 
it was not very sweet. 

“IT suppose she thinks we shall feel dreadfully 
slighted,” said Del. ‘Who cares for the party? 
I don’t believe they'll have anything but ginger 

snaps and molasses gingerbread.” 
| “Any way,” said Lil, “I don’t care to go.” 

“Even when you know Eugene Lakeman will 
be there?” laughed Del. 

“Not a bit; I don’t care for all the Lakemans. 
They’re a stuck up set, every one. of them.” 

“Well, I won’t be deceitful,” said Del, with 
| sudden frankness; “I should like to see Eugene. 
[like him very much, and he would be sure to 
remember me. However, we needn’t hope for 
an iavitation from Miss Goodie, so it would be 
useless to angle for it.” 

“Angle for it! Asif I would!” exclaimed Lil, 
scornfully. 
| “There’s a lovely little note come for you,” 
| said Del’s sister Rose, when she reached home. 
“A note, for me?” 
| “See, here it is.” 
| “I know that writing,” said the girl to herself, 
| with a sinking heart. Kindness cuts worse than 
| blows, sometimes; it did in this case. The note 
| read as follows: 


“DeaR DeEL,—I am going to have a little pat 
ty on the occasion of my birth-day. Shall be 
most happy to sec you present. 

“Your friend, Onive LAKEMAN.” 


Del’s throat felt dry, and there was a queer sel 
sation at her heart. “I wonder if she means 
it?” she said with her lips. “You know she 
does,” retorted her conscience. 








“f am trying to overcome such thouglits,” 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. she said, softly, and her face grew more beauti 
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The following morning, Del and Efi met. 

“Did you?” : 

“Did you?” was the simultancous inquiry, 
and they both nodded, blushed and hurried to 
their seats. 

They were very uncomfortable all the morn- 
ing; Del, whose was the nobler nature, made a 
dozen resolves to acknowledge the kindness of 
the girl she had injured, but her heart failed 
every time. 

“Shall you go?” asked Del of Lil, after school. 

“J don’t know. Shall you?” 

“J tell you what, Lilly Turner, Olive Lake- 
man has made me ashamed of myself more than 
once, only [had too much ugliness to acknowl- 
edge it,”’ Del exclaimed, and her cold gray eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Pho,” muttered Lilly, “don’t go to being sen- 
timental over it. We sha’n’t go to the party be- | 
cause we particularly like Olive Lakeman.” 

“J shall,” said Del, resolutely. 

“Then you are sillier than I thought you,” re- 
torted Lilly, but her face grew crimson. “I 
don’t know why we should feel under obliga- 
tions to her.” 

“Because we have injured her, or tried to,” 
said Del, solemnly. 

“Nonsense! do you suppose she cared? Not 
abitof it. She’s not sensitive at all. Do you 
think she would invite us, if she was? I like 
spirit, in man or woman.” 

Del remembered a certain verse that she had 
often heard: 

“But Tsay unto you, love your enemies, and 
do good to them that despitefully use you, and 
persecute you.” 

“We won’t talk any more about it, Lil,’”’ she 
siid, coldly; “but I feel that I have not acted 
right, and shall apologize. You may de as you 
please, but I have done mean things enough; 
this would crown them all.” 

So she went home and sat down to her desk; 
and wrote as follows: 





“OLIVE LAKEMAN,—I am not worthy to say 
dear friend, but J will be! Your invitation is 
accepted with heartfelt pleasure. 

“Det Harvey.” 


How Olive’s eyes glistened over this note, I 


“O how thankful I am that the right feelings 
prevailed! Iwas so ready to revenge myself; 
nowI have made one friend of an enemy, at 
least.” 

She had made two. Lil would not acknowl- 
edge her error, as the nobler-minded Del had 
done, but the next morning, when Olive came up, 
radiant, with extended hand to Del, whose gray 
eyes sparkled with genuine delight, Lil, who 
was standing by, acting on a sudden impulse, 
exclaimed,— 

“Me, too, Olive,” and held out her hand. - 

“Yes, indeed,” said Olive, kissing them both, 
and the reconciliation wascomplete. Ever after 
she had no truer class-mates than the girls she 
had so Christianly conquered. 

I need not say that the tea-party was a suc- 
cess; that Cousin Eugene renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Del and Lil; and that when the girls 
said their final good-night, none went home 
with lighter hearts or more generous impulses 
than Olive’s former enemies. 


—_———_+or+—____—— 


AGE OF ANIMALS. 

Though length of days, in our sense of the 
expression, docs not belong to many of the ani- 
mal races, yet there are long-lived species and 
individuals who sometimes reach an extraordi- 
nary age. 
The hare, rabbit: and squirrel, if they escape 
the gun of the sportsman, seldom outlive the 
seventh year. The average age of the fox is 
from twelve to fifteen years, of the cat about fif- 
teen, and of the wolf from fifteen to twenty 
years. The horse, in a domestic state, does not 
often live longer than from twenty to twenty- 
five years, and the ass ranges to about the same 
period. Old age prostrated “Copenhagen,” the 
famous steed of the Duke of Wellington, at 
twenty-seven years. 
The dog in his sixth or seventh year, has evi- 
dently passed the bounds of youth. Gray hairs 
are here and there upon him at the close of his 
eighth year, chiefly around his eyes and at, the 
corners of his mouth. Such appearances become 
More conspicuous to the eleventh or twelfth 


years and ten. Of all the terrestrial mamma- 
lia, the elephant seems to be the longest hver, 
sometimes passing the century; and a much 
greater age is reported to have been attained by 
a distinguished individual. 

The “wide-ruling eagle,” the king of birds, 
surpasses most of the feathered tribes in his | 
term of life. One kept at Vienna died after a 
confinement of a hundred and four years.-« 


+o — -- 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


“Little by little,” the torrent said, 
As it swept along in its narrow bed, 
Chafing in wrath and pride; 
“Little by little, and day by day,” 
And with every wave it bore awa 
A grain of sand, from the banks, which lay, 
ike granite walls, on either side. 


It came again, and the rushing tide 
Covered the valley far and wide, 
For the mighty banks were gone. 
“Little by little, and day by day,” 
A grain at a time they were swept away, 
And now the fields and meadows lay 
Under the waves, for the work was done. 


“Little by little,” sure and slow, 
We fashion our future of bliss or woe, 
As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the pathway bright, 
Up to the region of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 
“Little by little, and day by day.” 


a a 
For the Companion. 
BREAKING IN A GREENHORN. 


By “Machias.” 

The rough handling which it has been the 
custom, for many years, for college freshmen to 
expect and receive at the hands of older stu- 
dents, had its counterpart in a custom which 
prevailed, years ago, among the hardy loggers 
of Maine. The practice by the lumbermen of 
initiating greenhorns was somewhat like that 
adopted by sailors in crossing the equinoctial 
line, as will be seen in the following narrative. 
The result of the attempt to break in, in the 
foilowing case, was far more just than usual, 
though blood has flowed from wrenched noses, 
or small flesh-wounds on many a similar occa- 
sion. 
Nearly fifty years ago, a small squad of men} 
were on their way to join a logging crew a few 
miles up the river. Half the crew, together with 
the oxen, what few tools were then deemed 
necessary, and their winter’s provisions, had 
gone into the woods about a week before. 
Of the four men now going to complete the 
crew, three were old hands; the other was a 
greenhorn, or a green hand, named David Elk- 
horn. He was a youth of but nineteen winters, 
but of no meay strength or proportions. His 
height was about six feet, four, and his weight 
already fifteen stone. 
Yet, with these dimensions and natural gifts, 
David was as raw, uncultivated and awkward 
as a young cub. He had never shaved. The 
scattering beard upon his face gave ita ragged 
appearance, and his hair, which was thick, ma- 
nilla-colored and straight, was cut around his 
head at a convenient length, so that it looked 
like a thatch on the top of a hay-rick. The men 
were making the journey, of perhaps twenty 
miles, on foot. All of them wore snow-shoes. 
They marched Indian file; and the monotony 
of the trip was occasionally broken by merry 
jokes and loud laughs, in which all joined; 
though certain allusions to old Neptin did not 
convey any very definite ideas to the puzzled 
brain of David. 

Early in the afternoon, they reached the prim- 
itive-looking building, called the camp, and 
soon ate a dinner of salt-fish, pork and brown 
bread, accompanied by boiling-hot black tea, 
sweetened with molasses. The latter was a lux- 
ury and highly appreciated. 


building, being, perhaps, four feet by six; but 
none too large for the fireplace below, which, in | and chin. 


| for the night, and David lay down in the place | 


David smiled, and put his hand to his cheeks 
the centre of the camp, occupied nearly half of; “No answer? Then can old Neptin pardon 
its width and length. thy insolence only on one condition. Thou 
The men soon began to stow themselves away | must be shaved!” 

Suiting the action to the word, he advanced 
assigned him. All was comparatively still. Oc-| towards David. Quick as a flash, the latter 
casionally, the hoot of some old owl, the rattling | sprang to his feet, before old Nep could (as 
of the flying squirrels on the outside of the camp, | usual) call any of the crew to his help, gave the 
or the stifled laugh of some wakeful member of | dish a kick, and sent its steaming contents into 
the crew, broke the silence of the night. | the solemn face of the would-be barber. Blinded 
By-and-by, however, a different sound was | for a moment by the filthy mess, which com- 
heard outside,—a sound which the wakeful Da- | pletely covered his eyes, and somewhat bewil- 
vid thought very like human footsteps in the | dered at this unlooked-for assault, poor Nep 
frozen snow; and then there was a heavy clam- | stood still, a most comic and pitiable picture. 
bering on the outside of the low roof. | Soon, indignation gave place to surprise, and 
The next moment, a strange-looking figure wrath to disappointment, and, losing his dig- 
darkened for an instant the smoke-hole, then | Nity, he sprang fiercely at David. Still as a 
lowered himself nimbly dawn to the crane, and | statue, the greenhorn had been standing, regard- 
from that position easily sprang to the ground. ing with quict satisfaction, the work of his foot. 
The appearance of this visitor was that of a Now, as his assailant sprang towards him, the 
stout man, of more than ordinary height, but | Same foot was dexterously used again, and poor 
his dress was such as to completely disguise | Nep was tripped up, and involuntarily seated 
him. His face was nearly covered by a beard of | Upon the coals from which he had removed the 
most venerable appearance. It was so long as | “lish. 
nearly to cover the vest, which was made of the | “Beware of the third time!” said David, as, 
bark of some huge white birch. His hair was a | With garments and adornments singed, Nep- 
mingling of natural locks, white moss and cedar | tune rose from his ashes. Now Neptune was 
sprigs, and upon his head was a rabbit-skin eap, | {triously mad. He seized an axe-handle beside 
ornamented with the heads of woodpeckers and | him, and aimed a blow at David, which the latter 
ot®er small bjs. avoided, and planted a stunning reply upon the 
His hands, and that part of his -face not coy- rustic’s forchead. This blow was very severe, and 
ered by the ample beard, were colored a deep its recipient was partially stunned. Several men 
bark color, or regular Indian tan, which com- | then came to his relief. David ceolly seated 
plexion served to heighten the very grotesque himself upon the deacon seat, without saying a 
appearance of this strange personage. word, until the vanquished one revived, when 
As he landed upon the floor, he gave a few | he vented his sympathy with the single remark, 
prolonged snuffs, as if something peculiar was “Well, stranger, I hope you're satisfied.” 
in the wind, and then vented his feelings in a| Poor Nep was doctored for the rest of the 
loud roar, which started all the crew up upon | Night, and early in the morning quietly took his 
their elbows. departure to his own camp, a few miles away. 
He then produced a pipe from his pocket, the | David was not picked upon after this, and that 
bowl of which was once called a half-pint, and | one greenhorn was never broken in. 
the stem of which was long, and made of wood. 
As he filled this huge furnace with leaves and } 
bark from his pocket, he cast very wicked 
glances toward young Elkhorn, and winked, and | 
showed his teeth. | 
David deemed it polite to recognize this silent| We were lying in Calcutta, with our cargo on 
grecting, and so accosted the monster: board, ready to sail as soon as her Majesty’s 
“How d’ye do, stranger? How’s your marr | health officer should see fit to issue our certifi- 
and the babies?” sate. Her Majesty’s health officer, however, 
This sally caused a loud outburst of mirth | Ws in no hurry, and I saw with chagrin the 
from the crew, and the stranger himself could | Prospect of being detained perhaps a week for 
not help allowing the muscles of his face to | OUT clearance. a 
twitch very perceptibly. He only answered the| [had nothing definite to do; my manifest and 
interrogations by a grunt, however, and then | P&pers were completed} and it was with real ex- 
commenced to ransack the camp. ultation that I reecived a brief letter from Char- 

He found a rusty tin wash-basin, and proceed- lie Napier, 2 genial Britisher who held a com- 
ed to look up the ingredients for his lather, | fortable goverament post, inviting me to join a 
First in the dish he put a small quantity of tea, hunt after a tiresome rogue elephant, which for 
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For the Companion. 
JEREMIAH, THE ROGUE. 
By William H. Ridcing. 


then some fat from the skillet where some pork 
had been recently fried, some ashes from the fire- 
place, a small contribution from a powder-horn 
hanging near, and some refuse gum and old to- 


some time had been annoying the people in the 
neizhborhood of my friend’s estate. 

Captain Dracutt readily granted me two days 
leave of absence, and early one sul:ry morning 


I was rowed ashore by a patient Hindu, and 
“Wouldn’t yer like a little salt for seas’nin’, started for Charlic’s residence, which was some 
or a dip of flour to thicken yer gravy?” queried | thirty-seven miles inland. The Calcutta Rail- 
the undisturbed David. “Don’t be bashful ’bout way conveyed me twenty-cight miles ef my 
askin’ for what yer want.” This excited the | journey, and at Runject, the terminus, I found 
laughter of the men once more, and the person | one of my fricnd’s servants waiting with a 
addressed found it convenient to turn his face | horse. It was mid-day, and scorchingly hot, so 
away just then. I deferred continuing my journey until after- 
The new comer then drew a small, dingy bot- | noon. 
tle from hjs pocket, and poured into the nonde-| Towards four o’clock we again started, and 
script mixture a tablespoonful or so of fir bal- | though the heat had moderated, it was still very 
sam. After this, he raked together a goodly | oppressive. Our road lay through a rich tropi- 
pile of live coals, and placed the dish upon them. | cal forest, with cultivated grounds at long in- 
Very soon, the strange mess began to hiss and | tervals. The jungle was wild, and I almost in- 
bubble, filling the camp with 2 most novel, but | stinctively cocked my rifle as my cye distrust- 
not unpleasant odor. fully endeavored to pierce its thick depths and 
Meanwhile, the stranger found time to whet | dismal shadows. 


bacco quids from the fruitful pocket. 








After the sun had gone down, the rattling of 
chains, the voices of men, and the tramp of feet 
were heard. 

“Gee, Gallant! Hush, Golding! Back, Spark! 
Stan’ up, Turk! Now, whoa, you villain!” and 
other similar expressions, echoed through the 
frosty air, and sounded quite cheery to the new- 
ly-arrived men in the camp. e 

When salutations had been exchanged, and 
questions answered, David was nettled by more 
of the mysterious conversations. 

“Say, boss,” said a rough-looking Irishman, 


thing grane?” 





year, when actual decrepitude usually com- 


mences, and increases so rapidly, that by the| wind blows from the right quarter, but like’s | young Elkhorn. 


fourteenth year the animal is a burden to him- 
self, and a nuisance to others. 
lingered to twenty years. 


But dogs have | 
| bring a meaning to David’s mind, but he was | 


“Never you mind, Pat,” was the reply. “The 


>” 


not we'll have a line gale ’fore mornin’. 
Other remarks of similar import began to 


The bear rarely exceeds twenty: years; the | determined to take no notice of them. 


thinoceros has been known to live through that 
Period; and perhaps the lion, though com- 
monly reputed a long-lived animal, does not 
usually go much beyond it. There are, how- 
ever, instances of lions reaching to threescore 


The camp was of small dimensions. 


the very best length, width and rift. 


Its walls 
and gables were built of heavy spruce and fir 
logs, and the top covered with cedar splits, of 
The 
smoke-hole was a huge aperture for so small a 


upon an old scythe-stone a short piece of scythe,| My guide, a sedate native, spoke English 

| both of which his pocket had yielded up; and_ plainly. He said the wood through which we 

|his manipulations, during this process, were | were travelling had been almost freed of wild 

| meant to resemble those of strapping a razor. | beasts; but that the old rogue Jeremiah had 
| After the tool was supposed to be sufficiently | last been seen in this vicinity. 

A rogue elephant, I may say, is the outlaw of 





| sharp, the lather was ready for use, and the cri- | 
sis was near. The intruder then took his mess | his herd,—a fellow who, for certain reasons, 
from the fire, spit into it to see if it was suffi-| scorns the peaccful, inoffensive existence of 
ciently hot, nodded his head in a satisfied man-| other elephants, and carrics on a guerilla war- 
ner, and then drew still one more implement | fare with men. He is marvellously cunning, 
from his pocket. “This was his shaving-brush, | a marauder, a source of perpetual mischief; and 
which was nothing more nor less than a smail,| a8 every man’s hand is against him, he is 


Sam : | : : 
“Wot’s in the wind the night? -D’ye smill ony | split birch broom, of perhaps ten inches length. | against every man. 


| And now, armed with dish, brush and razor, as| We had accomplished about seven miles when 
described, the stranger turned his attention to | a craunching sound attracted my attention. The 
Slowly, solemnly, and with a| horses pricked their cars, and seemed to be alert 
low, guttural pronunciation, .the words came | for danger. I turned to look at my companion, 
forth from the beard-hidden mouth. who was leaning forward until his face almost 
“Young man, David, thou son of a os touched his steed’s neck. The noise of the 
horn, I have an errand to you, to-night.” Upon | breaking of branches and undergrowth con- 
this, David sprang up, and sat down on the dea- | tinued, and the tread seemed that of some ani- 
con-seat. | mal of heavy weight. All at once the Indian 
“Flow hast thou dared to come into my | screamed, “Jeremiah! Jeremiah!” and spurring 
domains uncalled, and not having thy face! his horse, dashed away like lightning. 
shaven?” | Agigantic elephant quickly came from the 


| 
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thicket. My first impulse was to follow my 
companion; but fortunately I had often heard 
of the craft of these elephants, so I decided 
to make a bold stand, and take my chance. 


Levelling my gun, I took aim, and fired. | 


The bullet missed his eye, and struck his fore- 
head. With a kind of shrill snort he rushed 
toward me. Freeing my feet of the stirrups and 
grasping at a projecting branch, I dexterously 
swung myself into a tree, as Jeremiah, bristling 
with rage, charged beneath me. 

The horse flew ahead. My foe, recovering 
from his miscalculated dash, again came hastily 
towards the tree to which I clung. He paused, 
and apparently debated for a few minutes as to 
his best course. My rifle lay on the ground, 
and seeing it, he deliberately crushed it with 
his great feet. Then throwing his trunk up, 


he found that I was out of his reach, and again | 


he seemed to cogitate. 

I was in a sore predicament. A rogue’s cun- 
ning is boundless, and it is seldom he will give 
up his pursuit of an object, when it seems with- 
in his reach. My only hope was that his schemes 
might be foiled until assistance arrived from 


Charlie’s house, whither I hoped my attendant | 


had flown. 

After going around the tree, and surveying 
my position, the beast wound his trunk about 
the bottom, and strove with all his power to 
tear it from the ground. I felt it bend and 
crack, My heart sank within me. The roots 
were relaxing their hold upon the earth. Climb- 
ing among the branches, endeavoring to get to 
the next tree, I missed my footing, and fell. 
Just then the roots gave way, and the tree top- 
pled over. 

My time had come. The mammoth beast, 
avoiding the falling branches, with surprising 
agility, strided towards me. Crack! crack! 
Two shots were fired. My adversary paused in 


bewilderment, raised his trunk, gave a shriek of | 


rage, then dropped to the ground with a deep 
moan. 

“Well, well, old boy! You were as near death 
that time as ever you were. Had we been a 
moment later, that old villain would have 
trampled you into a jelly.” 

It was Charlie who spoke, and I, in meck sub- 


mission, listened to his comic reproaches for 
keeping all the “sport,” as he called my adven- | 


ture, to myself. 


+> —_ ——- 


SAVAGE ORDEALS. 


An Irishman being brought to trial for a cer- | 
tain offence, the judge asked him if he was | 


guilty. “How can [ tetl, your honor, till I’ve 
heard the ividence?”’ was the witty answer.” 

In civilized countries no man is convicted of 
crime without some evidence, cither of witnesses 
orcircumstances. Butin savage tribes it is often 
very difficult to obtain evidence of any kind. 
Even if there are witnesses it is not at all certain 
that they will tell the truth. The ordeal is then 
resorted to. <A pair of scales, a piece of hot iron 
or liquid, is made to do duty for witnesses, 
counsel, jury, and sometimes executioner, all in 
onee The idea scems to be, that God always 
protects the innocent. Butwe know that this 
is not thecase. The innocent are often punish- 
ed and the guilty go scot free. 

Among ignorant people to apply melted cop- 
per or lead to the naked body, seems a very 
dangerous proceeding, and one who escaped in- 
jury might be supposed to be under the special 
care of God; but natural philosophy teaches, 
that when certain precautions are observed 
there is no great danger in this. 

At a meeting of the British Association, a M. 
Boutigny passed his hand through a stream of 
molten iron. The only preparation he made 


before doing so, was to dip his hand in water. | 


He afterwards scooped with his fingers the li- 
quid metal out of a crucible, and scattered its 
drops around him like fiery rain. Any person 


may put his tongue to a bar of white hot iron | 


without being burned. The evaporation of the 


moisture of the tengue produces a layer of va- | 


por between it and the metal, so that they do 
not really come into contact. The hotter the 
iron the safer the experiment. 

A number of Mohammedan backsliders were 
once convinced of the error of their ways by an 
ordeal of this kind. One Abdurabad proposed 
that a quantity of molten copper should be 


poured over his body, on condition that if he | 


remained uninjured, the apostates sheuld return 
to their ancient belicf. This was agreed to, and 
eighteen pounds of the molten metal were pour- 
ed over his naked body. 


and the heretics were all converted. This was a 


pious trick, by which he simply showed that he 
knew more than they did. 

The Hindoos make use of a smilar ordeal. 
When a man is accused and agrees to be tested 
in this way, they heat a piece of iron. The of- 





He escaped unharmed, 


fender stretches forth hishand, and upon it they 
put seven leaves of a certain tree, and on these 
place thered-hotiron. After walking backward 
and forward several times, he throws away the 
iron, when they immediately tie his hand ina 
leathern bag and seal it. If after three days no 
sign of fire is to be seen, they declare him inno- 
cent, and the accuser has to pay a fine. Some- 
times they boil water in a caldron,drom which 
the accused person has to take an iron ring. 
| Even this is sometimes done without hurt. 

Another of the nine orthodox Hindoo ordeals 
is to give a number of persons a few grains of 
rice each to hold in the mouth. The one in 
whose mouth the rice remains dry, is declared 
to be guilty. It is likely that this ordeal often 
deals truly, for the emotions caused by a guilty 
| conscience would naturally check the flow of 
saliva. 

In Pegu they have a very simple but not so 
satisfactory sort of ordeal by water. A stake is 
driven into the bed of a river, of which both the 
accused and accuser take hold. They plunge to- 
gather under water, and the one who remains un- 
der the longest, is considered to be in the right. 
He certainly has the best lungs, which is often 
the means by which men get the better of an 
|argument even in this enlightened country. 
| The one who talks loudest often gains his point. 
Among the degraded Africans, the favorite 
| ordeal is that by poison, by which hundreds 
| perish every year. Ifa chieftain is tired of amy 

of his many wives, he brings some accusation 

| against her. She is then bound to drink the 
| poison-water, and seldom escapes its’ effects, 
| though men, being harder, sometimes do resist 
| the poison. M. Du Chaillu saw three poor 
women dic by the fatal mboundon and three 
young men escape, but only after a dreadful 
struggle. In Madagascar, the poison is given 
to a dog, and if he survives, the accused is liber- 
ated. In Sierra Leone, the ordeal is by red- 
water. If it causes the man to discharge, by 
vomiting, the rice he has previously eaten, the 
man himself is discharged, but not otherwise. 
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YOUR NEIGHBOR. 


Do noteharshly judge your neighbor, 
Do not deem his life untrue, 
If he makes no great pretensions, 
Deeds are great, though words are few; 
Those who stand amid the tempest, 
Firm as when the skies are thee, 
Will be friends while life endureth; 
Cling to those who cling to you. 


When you see a worthy brother 
Buffetting the stormy main, 

Lend a helping hand fraternal, 
Till he reach the shore again ; 

| Don’t desert the old and tried friend, 

When misfortune comes in view, 

For he then needs friendship’s comforts. 

Cling to those who cling to you. 


+ 
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THE WILD-CAT AND FERRET. 

A wild-cat is one of the most ferocious of ani- 
mals, and, for its size, one of the most danger- 
ous. It sometimes kills an experienced hunter 
by the rapidity of its attack. The following ac- 
count is given of a fight between a wild-cat and 
a ferret: 

A sportsman in the-north of Ireland ferretting 
for rabbits, was witness of an unexpected and 
exciting conflict. The ferret had scarcely dis- 
appeared in the entrance of a hole, when an un- 
usual scuffle announced a surprise below ground. 
The sound by degrees approached the surface, 
and just afterwards a cat dashed out, dragging 
with him the ferret, firmly fastened on his neck. 

Once outside, the animals redoubled their ef- 
forts; cach one striving for the other’s life, and 
each exciting to the utmost his instinctive dead- 
liness. The cat gnashed and raved, rending his 
| opponent’s breast, and covering his hide with 
| cruel claw wounds. The ferret, calm and exas- 
perating, kept to the one deadly gripe which had 
begun the battle. No shock, no provocation 
could persuade him to unlock those once-closed 
jaws; and, doubtless, with a foe less cruelly 
armed, though twice the weight, his grim tac- 
tics would have prevailed. 

But here his power failed him through loss of 
blood; and when he dropped from his antag- 
onist, he was quite unable to stand. The sports- 
man, anxious for the event, stood motionless on 
the spot from which he had witnessed the com- 
bat, merely holding his pi¢ce in readiness to 
fire, in case the cat should offer to attack him. 

The precaution was needless. On being lib- 
erated from the ferret, the cat moved off a few 
paces, and then stood perfecuy still, with its 
head bent downward, and its muzzle resting 
on the ground. Things lasted thus for several 
minutes, till the sportsman, observing the cat’s 
eyes to turn dim, took the symptom as conclu- 
| sive, and approached with some impatience. 
| On this the cat shuffled off towards the hole; 

and the sportsman, fearing to lose it under- 
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pattractions 


| 


| 
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| 
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the cat, in its dire combat with the ferret, had 
or had not received a mortal wound. There 
was no doubt as to those it had inflicted: when 
taken up by its owner, the ferret was quite 
dead. 
a ab | 
THE END OF THE POPE’S TEMPO- | 
RAL POWER. | 

The year 1870 has, thus far, been full of great 
events, which, for the most part, have been | 
changes, or what are sometimes called destruc- 
tive acts. 

One of the very greatest of these changes is 
that which was completed on the 16th of Octo- | 
ber, and which was the closing act in the over- 
throw of the temporal power of the Popes of 
Rome. 

On that day, the people of the remnant of the 
States of the Church who live out of the city of 
Rome, voted to join themselves to the people 
of the kingdom of Italy. This may be regarded 
as the final act in a series of historical events 
that have transpired since the summer of 1850. 

The origin of the temporal power of the Popes 
is not exactly known, but itis customary to date 
it from about the middle of the eighth (8th) cen- 
tury, or more than eleven hundred years ago. 
This is a most respectable antiquity,—and when 
Pope Pius IX. was ‘“‘voted down” by the last of 
his temporal subjects, the oldest of governments 
may be said to have disappeared. 

Twelve years ago, the States of the Church 
covered an area of more than fifteen thousand 
square miles, and contained a population of al- 
most 8,200,000 souls, making a nation of the 
third or fourth rank. 

The Italian war of 1859 led to a revolt in the | 


Romagna, which caused the loss of about a} 
third of his subjects tothe Pope. The Romagn- | 


ese joined the kingdom of Sardinia. 


| 
In 1860 there were further revolts in the Pa- | 
pal States, and the revolutionists were aided by | 
the Sardinian government, with the consent of | 
the French emperor. The result was, that the 
Pope’s temporal possessions were reduced to a 
mere fragment; and when the kingdom of Italy 
was formed, in 1861, most of the old States of | 
the Church belonged to it. 

The Italians would have proceeded to strip | 
the Pope of the remnant of his territory, as they 
wished to make of the city of Rome the capital | 
of their kingdom,—but they were prevented | 
from carrying out their project by Napoleon | 
Iil., who protected the Pope. | 

Florence was made the capital of Italy, and 
the king of Italy agreed to respect the Pope’s 
right to remain at Rome as a temporal ruler. © 

The French garrison was then withdrawn from 
Rome; but it had to be sent+*back, in conse- 
quence of an attempt on the part of Garibaldi 
to take Rome. That was three years ago,—and 
from that time till last summer the Pope remain- 
ed at Rome, protected by the French. 

But when France so unwisely went to war 
with Germany, the emperor had to recall those 
of his soldiers who were at Rome, and the Pope 
was left to his own resources, which were not 
great, either in men or in money. 

As soon as the events of the war had led to 
the defeat of the French army, and the capture 
of the French empcror, the Italians began to 
cut, seeing that they had nothing to fear from 
France. 

The Italian government sent a force to Rome, 

and the Pope declined to fight. TheItalians en- 
tered the city, and the Pope’s military force was 
broken up. He even asked for an Italian guard, 
which was allowed him. 
* On Sunday, the 2d of October, the people of 
Rome voted, all but uanimously, that they 
would join the kingdom or Italy. Fifty thou- 
sand votes were cast, and only fifty voters went 
against the popular will. On Sunday, the 16th | 
of October, the late subjects of the Pope, out- 
side of Rome, voted to follow the example of 
the inhabitants of Rome. 

Thus the kingdom of Italy is made complete, 
and the papal temporal power is as completely 
ended. This is one of the greatest events od 
modern times; but it has not attracted all the 
attentien it deserved, because of the “superior 
” of the war between Germany and 
France. | 

The Pope’s spiritual position is not affected | 
by the loss of his temporal power. He is head | 
of the Catholic church, all the same, a post | 
from which no human power can remove him. | 








| 
Whether the Pope will remain in Rome, is | 


| and squeezed to death. 


along with this job very fast.” “Why, mas. 
ter,” replied Jack, scratching his wool, “pretty 
considerable for an old man, I guess; and | 
conceit myself that I can clean more snow away 
in dese here short days, than the spryest nigeg 
in dis city could do in the longest summer day 
as ever was.” 
—_———_+or—_-——-, 
SCARLET FEVER. 

This disease, which is so often fatal, and 
which, when not fatal, leaves behind it not un- 
frequently serious and painful results, should 
be guarded against at every point. 

The person who sickens with it, should at 
once be removed from contact with other mem- 
bers of the family. The room used as the sick 
room should be free from every thing to which 
dust and fluff will be likely to adhere. It should 
be thoroughly ventilated, directly from the open 
air, by windows and chimneys.’ 

Those who wait upon the patient, should be 
persons who have had the disease; and between 
the sick-room and the rest of the house there 
should be no unnecessary intercourse. In the 
room, and on the person of the patient, every 
practical disinfection should bé used. Some 
strong disinfectant fluid should be always at 
hand in the room, to be put in the utensils of 
the sick, and upon the hands of the attendants. 

Handkerchiefs and other articles, after hay- 
ing been used by the patient, should be well 
scalded in boiling water, or immersed in the 
disinfectant fluid; and bedding, and other like 
articles that cannot be thus quickly treated, 
should be suitably packed, and removed to some 
place where they can be carefully and thorough- 
ly disinfected. 

The dispersion of the contagious dust from 
the patient’s skin, is sometimes prevented by 


the use of oil or grease. The whole body is 
anointed. Some physicians believe this treat- 


ment is of advantage to the patient himself. 

When the patient’s convalescence is com- 
plete, he should for three or four days in sue- 
cession, take a warm bath, using soap freely, 
until no roughness of the skin remains. After 
this process, and the use of clean’ clothes, he 
may associate with other persons, without dan- 
ger to them. Without this treatment, no mat- 
ter how slight may have been his attack, he is 
dangerous to persons susceptible to scarlatina. 
This caution is of particular importance in its re- 
lation to schools. The neglect of it, when chil- 
dren have returned to school after having had 
slight scarlatina, has been the cause of death in 
many a household. 

Intercourse from a house where there is scar- 
latina, with other houses, should be as much as 
possible avoided,—especially children from in- 
fected houses, who may themselves have al- 
ready contracted the disease, should not be al- 
lowed to go to school, or to gatherings of young 
people. 

The bodies of persons dead of scarlatina, 
should be buried with as little delay as possible, 
and should not in the meantime be kept in 
rooms frequented by living persons. After the 
burial, the house, and the sick room, should be 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 





A FLY-TRAP. 

An excellent fly-trap, which is also an orna- 
ment to a room, is the dog-bane, (Apocynicum 
androsemifolium) an evergreen plant, which is 
a native of this country. It is bushy, having 
numerous branches, thickly covered with long, 
bluish-green leaves, and through the whole 
summer is covered with pale red flowers, resein- 
bling the May flower, and emitting a delicate, 
orange like perfume. The stamens contain hon- 
ey, Which attracts the flies. But scarcely have 
the greedy insects tasted the honey, before they 
are caught by the sensitive leaves of the calyx, 
Five flies may be thus 
entrapped before the flower withers, and, as a 
single plant produces from ten to twelve thou- 
sand flowers, a large number of the housekeep- 
er’s pests may be thus disposed of. 

~--— + - 4 

MR. BEECHER’S HANDKERCHIEF. 

The handkerchief is a favorite with some pub- 
lic talkers, being employed, apparently, at times, 
as a flag to flourish the ideas into order, at other 
times, as a cushion to break their fall; or, again, 
as a sort of sponge, in which to gather and 
squeeze them. We remember a tall, noisy old 
man, who used to exhort in meeting, popping 


said to beuncertain. At the time we write, there his red handkerchief (crumpled up in a wad) 
| is talk of his going to Malta, which belongs to a | from one hand to the other all the time, as if he 


Protestant country,—England. 
~ 
a ee 


SAFE BOASTING. 


| was playing ball. Greater speakers than he find 
| equally active use for this indispensable pocket- 
companion : 
| 
“Jack,” said a gentleman to an old negro, B 
| ground, shot it dead at the entrance of the hole. | who was rather lazily engaged in cleaning the] q 


A correspondent, who has been to see Mr. 
eecher at Plymouth church, says “he cannot 
isclaim the advantages he derives from his 


He was consequently unable to affirm that| snow from the premises, “Jack, you don’t get | pocket-handkerchief. He has no beard to stroke, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








no moustache to caress, and he has not yet con- 
tracted the congressional habit of thrusting his 
hams in his own pockets—or other people’s— 
nor Of sliding them in his bosom, nor hanging 
his thumbs from the armholes of his jacket. 
There are times when the text demands no ges- 
ticulation, and then comes in the full power of 
the handkerchief. Automatically, the busy fin- 
gers roll up a corner, measure the hem, tug at 
the texture, and the next moment the hand 
swallows the whole square of cambric in one 
energetic, clinching gestuge. It is transferred 
from one hand to the other; is caressed, crushed, 
unfurled, and may safely be called the banner 
of the Plymouth pulpit.” 


+>» 
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THE OLD INDIAN CHIEF. 

A missionary, writing from Moosehead Lake 
tothe Lewiston Weekly Journal, gives the fol- 
Jowing interesting sketch of an aboriginal pa- 
triarch. He says that to-day, in the backwoods 
of Maine, can be seen the same wild and simple | 
Indian life which our Puritan fathers found in 
the forests around Plymouth near 300 years | 
ayo: 








Recently a venerable Indian died here, at the | 
great age of 107. He had been chief of the | 
tribe— St. Francis, Canada--for many years, as | 
js attested by papers given him by the Canadian 
authorities. On asking how old he was, I dis- 
covered that he had a novel way of keeping his 
age. It was by his wives, as follows, as nearly 
as I can give his broken English: 

“Me take wife when twenty. She live fifteen 
year. No wife three year. Me have another 
wife. She live twelve year. No wile two year. 
Me take another wife. Shelive twenty-five year. 
Me no wife thirty year.” 

I then inquired about his family—how many 
it numbered, and where they were. Holding up 
both hands, with fingers and thumbs spread 
out, he said, “Dem's um” Then folding one 
finger down into his hand, he said, “Son die;” 
and then another, “Wifedie;” and then another, 
“Daughter die,” and so on, going through with 
his family until all were folded down but one. 
With that he pointed to himself, saying, ‘‘Dat 


me. 

“What!” said I, “lave you outlived all your 
family ?” 

He exclaimed, “All gone! Me all alone! Too 
old! ‘Too old!” 

He was a religious old man, having the confi- 
dence of his red brethren and the respect of his 
white friends. I visited him several times, and 
usually found him lying on his sheepskin in a 
corner, near the stove. Once, on calling upon 
him, knowing that he had been a sort of relig- 
ious teacher or exhorter in his tribe, I showed 
him a Bible, and asked if he would like to have 
me read to him from the ‘Good Book,” and 
pray with him. 

He signified his assent, and placed his hands 
ina pious attitude. When I had finished, he 
said, “Me no understand much, but um very 
good.” 

I once inquired of him how it was that he had 
lived so long. He replied, “Me no fight. 
nodrink rum. Me try be good.” 

Was there not much philosophy in that an- 
swer, attributing long life to right living? 

When he died, his funeral was held in the 
church, and attended by all the Indians, and 
not a few of his pale-faced friends. 


—_——_+or—___ 


BIRD SCARERS. 

“A letter from Minnesota to the Yarmouth 
Register describes some of the difficultics of 
growing grain in a new country. Boys secm to 
be used there for nearly the same purpose as 
the claquers of Southern France, and some parts 
of England and Scotland, who.are set in the 
fields with rattles or castanets, to clack the 
small feathered robbers away: 


The corn is now almost ripe, and promises a 
geod crop, but the blackbirds are making fear- 
ful raids upon it. They move in immense flocks, 
so that the sky is at times literally black with 
them. Scarecrows are of no use here. Indeed, 
80 great is their destructiveness that it is found 
hecessary to keep the boys in the fields, to 
frighten them away. What a dull timethe poor 
little fellows must have! Perched upon the 
fence, at a point commanding a full view of the 
field, they sit all day long—-with their pockets 
filled with stones, I'll warrant—scaring the black- 
birds away. Of course, the birds always light 
at a safe distance, perhaps upon the opposite 
side of the field; so then the boys must run a 
half mile or more, and return only to repeat the 
operation. How aggravating! * 

Are there many Yankee boys who wouldn’t 
fret to do this prosy service, like those little Ger- 
man fellows?” 

———-_—~+~>>- ——_—— 
QUAKER LOVE OF MUSIC. 

It is hard to stifle nature, and though the 
Quakers tried hard to suppress all love for mu- 
sicin their families, they found nature was too 
strong for them, and would claim gratification. 
Here is a case in point: 

The Quakers as a sect, it is known, do not fa- 
vor music; they think it to be a profitless amuse- 
ment, indulged in by the world’s people. George 
Thompson, the famous English abolitionist, 
while lecturing in England on the abolition of 
slavery in the British provinces, stopped one 
hight with aQuakerfamily. He is agreat lover 
of music, and at that time was a good singer. 
During the evening he sung “Oft in the stilly 
hight,” which was listened to with the closest 


| ing some peculiarity about it which he could not 


Me@ In May last, Mr. M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, 


house, after Mr. Thompson came from his room, 
appeared quite uneasy. She wanted to hear the 
song again, but it would hardly do for her, a 
Quakeress, to request its repetition; but at last, 
her desire getting the better of her, she ventured 
to say, “George, will thee repeat the words of 
last evening in thy usual manner?’ 
ae 

KNOWLEDGE SENT BY A DREAM. 

The Providence that “controls everything is 
sometimes pleased to impress human minds in 
strange ways. Though the instances of revela- 
tion through dreams are not sufficiently uniform 
and constant to leave data for any rule, or ena- 
ble us to reduce dreaming toa science, the provi- 
dential purpose is served in any case if the per- 
son impressed acts as if he had really been in- | 
formed or forewarned. The following is a re- 
markable example of accurate dream-impres- 
sion, but it was probably only a quickening of 
the memory, such as sometimes occurs under 
excited conditions of the brain: i 

A lawyer found it necessary to ascertain the 
exact age of a client of his, who was also his 
cousin. Their grandfather, who was rather an 
eccentric person, had died when they were boys. 
The lawyer often told his cousin that, if the 
erandfather had been alive, the desired informa- 
tion could have been readily obtained, and that 
he had a dim recollection of having seen a rec- 
ord kept by the old gentleman, and of there be- 


recall. 
Some months after the search had been given 
up as hopeless, he dreamed that their grandfa- 
ther came to him and said,— 
“You have been trying to find out when J— 
was born. Don’t you recollect that one after- 
noon when we were fishing, I read you some 
lines from an Elzevir ‘Horace,’ and showed you 
how [ had made a family record out of the book 
by inserting a number of blank leaves at the end? 
Now, as you know, [ devised my library to the 
tev. — i Was a great fool for giving him 
books which he will never read. Get the ‘Hor- 
ace,’ and you will discover the exact hour at 
which J Was born.” 
The lawyer, deeply impressed with the dream, 
started by the first morning train to visit the 
clergyman, who lived in a neighboring city; 
found the “Horace;” and at the end were the 
pages constituting the family record, exactly as 
had been described in the dream By no effort 
of his memory could he recall to his recollection 
the incidents of the fishing excursion. 
oe 

BAD PENMANSHIP, 
Rufus Choate and Horace Greeley have been 
famous for writing so badly that few people 
could read their letters. Mr. Greeley suffered a 
penalty for his sin in this particular, by being 
booked for a lecture which he had declined. 
The story is a good Dne: 








Ill., invited Mr. Greeley to lecture there. To 


this the following reply was sent: 

DeEaR Sirz,—I am overworked and growing old. I 
shall be 60 next Feb. 3. On the whole it seems I 
must decline to lecture henceforth, except in this im- 
mediate vicinity, if Ido atall, I cannot promise to 
visit Illinois on that errand—certainly not now. 

° Yours, HORACE GREULLEY. 

M. B. Castle, Sandwich, Ill.” 


The Illinois lecture committee found the doc- 
ument rather a tough one to decipher, but suc- 
ceeded at last in extracting its purport to their 
satisfaction and delight. One can imagine the 
expression of the philosopher's countenance as 
he perused the following reply: 

Sandwich, Ill., May 12. 

Horace Greeley, New York Tridune,—Dear Sir,— 
Your acceptance to lecture before our Association 
next winter came to hand this morning. Your pen- 
manship not being the plainest, it took some time te 
translate it; but we succeeded, and would say your 
time—‘3d of Feb.,’ and terms—‘$60,’ are entirely sat- 
isfactory. As you suggest, we may be able to get 
you other engagements in this immediate vicinity ; if 
80 we will advise you. 

Yours respectfully, M. B. CASTLE. 





GOING DOWN HILL, 

In the many temptations which surround 
young people to take an oecasional glass of 
wine, the only safe course is to refuse from prin- 


fnaes Total abstinence is safe, and nothing 


loving husband and father is now a poor vaga- 
bond, in the clutches of the law. 





A COSTLY PALACE. 

It is curious that the most enduring wonders 
of human handiwork in the world should be 
monuments of despotic extravagance—as the 
Pyramids are supposed to be: 

The expense of building Wilhelmshohe, or 
“William’s Height,” the residence assigned to 
Louis Napoleon by the king of Prussia, was 
enormous. Itis said that it required the labor 
of two thousand men fourteen years, and that 
the accounts were burned, to destroy all traces 
of the extravagance. This palatial chateaw and 
pleasure park was built by Frederick IL, Elector 
of Hesse, out of money received by him from 
George IIIL., of England, for the 17,000 Hessians 
hired by King George, as Elector of Hanover. 
All the surroundings of the place are in the 
most luxurious style. Nothing is wanting. 
There are hot-houses on an amazing plan; tem- 
ples of Apollo and Mereury; waterfalls, pheas- 
antries, lakes, and a Chinese village There is, 
perhaps, the greatest fountain in the world, its 
column of water rising to a height of 190 feet, 
and being 12 inches in thicknes@ At the high- 
est point of the grounds, nearly 1,400 feet above 
the Fulda, there is a strange building, of octag- 
onal shape, with a series of cascades descending 
from its foot, through five basins, to a “Grotto 
of Neptune.” The building at the top of the 
cascade is named the Riesenschloss, from a co- 
lossal statue of Hercules. 


———_——+9— 
RHYMING CARDS, 


Provide a number of slips of thin cardboard, 
about two inches long, and one inch wide; upon 
these write, in a clear, legible hand, all sorts of 
miscellaneous words, provided they be substan- 
tives and adjectives. Deal three cards to each 
person, without knowing what words you give 
out; and when every one present is supplied, 
they are each to make two or more lines of dog- 
gerel rhyme, in which the three words are to be 
brought in, howeverincongruous. Before read- 
ing their verse, or couplet, the three words must 
be audibly announced. Suppose the following 
among the set of words: ‘Wheelbarrow, gar- 
dener, mince pie, robin, chair, table, thunder, 
wind, rain, piano, dancing, bridle, horse, cat,” 
ete., and suppose the first three words on the 
list to fall to one person, he reads, for example, 
(when every one else is prepared,) ‘‘Wheelbar- 
row, gardener, mince pie.” 

Thus, a verse might run: 





“Having put my wheelbarrow away, 
I was glad to hear the gardener say, 
‘Your mother has on the table set 
A hot mince pie for her little pet.’ ”’ 
Or thus: 

“The gardener on the wheelbarrow sat, 
His face was weary and long; 

He’d had a mince pie and mug o’ beer; 
The latter was rather strong.” 


.- ———_ +o ---- - 
A GOOD WIFE, 

Persons given to great follies and mad-cap 
ventures need some sensible friend to take care 
of them. Count Chateauvillard was a very ex- 
centric man, and pasged hardly a day of his life 
without cutting up some foolish and wicked ca- 
per, which, however, generally harmed himself 
worse than it did any one else. 

Equestrianism was his passion. He rode for 
some time a most vicious horse. <A friend said,— 

“If you ride that horse three months longer, 
Pll bet that he will kill you.” 

What will vou bet?” asked the Count. 

“Twenty-five thousand francs.” 

“Taken!? The Count felt in honor bound to 
his friend to ride the horse every day, and the 
horse showed himself so very vicious that the 
Count had his coffin made and sent home, for he 
was sure that he would require it before long. 
His wife, who had long been extremely uneasy 
lest the horse should kill him, seeing her hus- 
band look upon the animal as dangerous as she 
herself considered him, 10 sooner saw the cof- 
fin placed in her husband’s dressing-room than 
she went to the stable, armed with a pistol, and 
shot the dangerous steed through the head. 
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THE LORDLY HOD CARRIER. 


When the great Hugh Miller was working as 
2 stone mason, he was served by a hod carrier 








| else is. *One who drinks occasionally, may end 
{in adrunkard’s grave. The following. instance 
| carries a warning: 

In a recent speech, Mr. Oliver Dyer said that 
he lately followed two policemen into a base- 
ment, where he saw a woman weeping and 
bleeding upon the floor, a little girl screaming 
in the corner, and a huge fellow swinging his 
fists in the centre of the apartment. ‘The officer 
seized the man who had made the unprovoked 
aad savage assault, and dragged him to the side- 
walk. 

That man was once a State senator in Ohio; 
the woman he had beaten to the floor was his 
wife, an educated and lovely woman from Con- 
necticut; and the frightened and screaming 
child was their daughter. That drunken man, 
that husband and father, came to this city to ac- 
cept a situation in the custom house, about ten 
years ago. 

Having opportunities to taste of the samples 
of liquors there, he fell a victim to the appetite 
which led him into confirmed intemperance. 


his wife; and he finally sought shelter in one of 
the wretched tenement-houses of this city. The 





Attention, In the morning, the lady of the 


State senator, the government officer, the brave, 


He squandered his means; he broke the heart of 


| who claimed to be the Earl of Crawford. Law- 
| vers said his claim was good, and the only re- 
| maining proof required to make it legal, was a 
| Jost marriage certificate. The poor n believ- 
ed his claim just, but seeing that he needed 
food and raiment like other men, and having no 
trade, he cheerfully carried a hod for a living. 
Now, [ call that real nobility of action. Con- 
trast this possible Scotch earl with some silly 
boys who are ashamed to be seen carrying a 
bundle, or a basket of tools, or following the 
dung cart on the farm, and say which acts the 
nobler part. Boys, never be ashamed of honest 
work. Remember that « good, honest tin ped- 
dier, is a nobler man than a dishonest million- 
aire.—Advocate. 
ES IE eae ee 
CAN’T FIND TIME, 


He who cannot find time to consult his Bible, 
will one day find that he has time to be sick; he 
who has no time to pray, must find time to die; 
he who can find notime to reflect, is most likely 
to find time to sin; he who can find no time for 
repentance, will find an eternity in which re- 
pentance will be of no avail; he who cannot find 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 54 letters. 


fy 5, 35, 23, 53, 41, 8 was used in vineyards. 
My 9, 19, 4, 34, 14, 44 was used in offerings. 
My 20, 33, 7, 42, 3, 39 was used in houses. 
My 24, 10, 37, 28, 16, 51 was an ancient tribe. 
My 26, 18, 22, 46, 15, 10 was an ancient wood. 
My 30, 1, 54, 38, 13, 43 was an ancient city. 
My 33, 12, 48, 11, 16, 6 was an ancient province. 
My 35, 21, 2, 27, 17, 46 was an ancient queen. 
My 42, 32, 50, 31, 40, 7 was an ancient animal. 
My 45, 29, 47, 28, 1, 15 was an article of clothing. 
My 49, 33, 2, 52, 25, 18 was an ancient mountale. 
My whole is a verse in the Bible. IsoLa. 





WILLY Wisp. 


My Jirst and second are applied 
To him returned victorious 
From strife of war; when far and wide 
His fame is great and glorious. 
My third, though little, is not base 
‘When in its proper station; 
But oft it fills a lofty place 
In its own estimation. 
My fourth is foremost of its kind; 
And lest you should forget, 
Its sign you may depend to find 
In ev’ry alphabet. 
My whole sits on a noble throne, 
On truth and justice founded, 
And rules by words of loving tone, 
By loving hearts surrounded. Ww. WwW. 


4. 
TEN CONCEALED TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


I am her step-son. 
The strong raft on the river was destroyed. (Two 
towns.) 
They allowed the debris to lie there all day. 
They will do very little to-night. (Two towns.) 
Elmer, Edith and over twenty others were there. 
(Two towns.) 

How is your land affected by the drought. 
Corn is hurt some, that is all. R 


5. 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. Calcareous earth. 

2. A thought. 

8. Not far distant. 

4. To gain by labor. 
GrEorGIE PaTRICK. 


~ WwW. Cc. 


6. 
NAMES OF FRUITS. 


Three-fifths of an apron, a vowel, and a piece of 
furniture. 

A vegetable and a consonant. 

Myself and part of London. 

An exclamation of surprise and an indispensable 
thing to a cook. 

A dog and a small insect. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in garden, but not in weeds. 

My second is in words, but not in deeds. 

My third is in house, but not in barn. 

My fourth is in thread, but not in yarn. 

My jifth is in land, but not in earth. 

My sixth is in value, but not in worth. 

My seventh is in face, but not in neck. 

My eighth is in cabin, but not in deck. 

My ninth is in head, but not in face. 

My whole is an island, a very cold place. 
ALDEN R, VinING. 


F. W. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Box. 

2. “If angry, count fen before you speak.”’ 

8. 1, South Bend; 2, Jackson; 38, Rising Sun; 4, 
Rockville; 5, Centreville; 6, Blue River; 7, Wood- 
ville; 8, Armstrong; 9, Lily Dale; 10, Middlebury. 

. See, Pig, Amy, Imp, Nat.—Spa1y, Eeypr. 

5. Martin Luther. 

6. Elizabeth. 

7. Nat, Ada, Tan. 











‘THACKERAY said that the drollest thing that 
he ever heard while in this country, and the 
most characteristically American, was the re- 
mark of a New Yorker: “O, Ihave no objec- 
tion to England, Mr. Thackeray. The only thing 





time to work for others, may find an eternity in 
which to suffer for himself,—H, More, 





T should be afraid of would be to go out at night, 
there, lest [ should step off.” 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER, 
How queer it seems to think that she 
Was once a little girl like me, 
And went to school in jaunty curls, 
And played and talked with other girls. 


I wonder whether she could run, 

As we girls do, and have such fun, 

And laugh, and scream, and plague the boys, 
And hide away their tops and toys. 


How strange it seems to hear her tell, 
When she was but a “‘gal,”’ and dwell, 
With kindling eye, among the scenes 

When life was full of pleasant dreams. 


The dear old face is wrinkled, now; 
The dews of eve are on her brow; 
She cannot do as once she would, 
But I can love her ‘‘just as good.” 


And if, when I am old and gray, 
With little strength to work or play, 
A helping hand I hope to find, 

I must to her be very kind. 


And this shall be my daily prayer: 
‘Father, grant her Thy constant care; 
And when life’s closing scene shall come, 
Conduct her to a better home.”’ Susie. 
South Dedham, Mass., 1870. 
————- +o) > -— 
HOW TO MAKE ONE’S WAY. 
In this country, wealth, and position, and in- 
finence lie open to all alike, and the boys who 
aliave most industry and energy, joined with nat- 
ural brightness, are likely to have the best suc- 
cess in future life. Here is a capital story, 
showing how energy in a boy begets similar 
energy in a man: 


About thirty years ago, said Judge P., I 
stepped into a bookstore in Cincinnati, in 
search of some books that I wanted. While 
there, a little ragged boy, not over twelve years 
of age, came in and inquired for a geography. 

“Plenty of them,” said the salesman. 

“How much do they cost?” 

“One dollar, my lad.” 

The little fellow drew back in dismay, ‘and, 
taking his hand out of his pocket, he commenced 
to count some pennies and little silver pieces 
that he had held until they were damp with 
sweat. Several times he counted them, then 
looking up, and saying, “I didn’t know they 
were so much,” he turned to go out, and even 
opened the door, but closed it again, and came 
back. “I have got only sixty-one cents,” said 
he; “you could not Iet me have a geography, 
and wait a little while for the rest of the money ?” 

How eagerly his bright eyes looked up for the 
answer; and how he seemed to shrink within his 
ragged clothes when the man not very kindly 
told him that he could not. 

The disappointed little fellow looked up to me 
with a very poor attempt at a smile, and left the 
store. I followed and overtook him. 

“And what now?” I asked, kindly. 

“Try another place, sir.” 

“Shall I go, too, and see how you succeed ?” I 
asked. 

““O, yes, if you like,” said he, in surprise. 

Four different stores I entered with him, and 
each time he was refnsed 

“Will you try again?” T asked him. 

“Yes, sir, I shall try them all, or I shouldn’t 
know whether I could get one.’’ 

We entered the fifth store, and the little fellow 
walked up, manfully, and told the gentleman, 
just what he wanted, and how much money he 
had. 

“You want the book very much?” asked the 
proprietor. 

“Yes, sir; very much.” 

“Why do you want it so very much ?” 

“To study, sir. I can’t ‘go to school, but I 
study when I can at home. All the boys have 
got one, and they will get ahead of me. Besides, 
my father was a sailor, and IT want to learn the 
places where he used to go.” 

“Does he go to thosesplaces now?” 

“He is dead,” said the’hoy, softly. Then he 
added, after a while, “I am going to be a sailor, 
too.” 

“Are you, though?” asked the gentleman, 


“Then I’ll buy one book for mother,” said he. 
“T thank you very much, and some day I hope I 
can pay you back.” 

He wanted my name, and I gave it to him. 
Then I left him standing by the counter, so 
happy that I almost envied him. 


<iicinccsnliibelariiictin 
SAVED FROM A SHARK. 


The ship was moored with a long sweep upon 
both cables, and the buoy of the starboard an- 
chor was far away on the starboard quarter, 
where it rose and fell with lazy swells, like a 
drunken man. Toward this buoy the two lads 
made their way, Fred Fairbanks taking the 
lead; but when they were within about a dozen 
fathoms of the buoy, Tim shot ahead and pro- 
mised to win the race. The old gunner had 
watched the progress of his little son with a 
vast degree of pride, and when he saw him 
drooping behind he leaped upon the poop, and 
was just upon the point of urging him on by a 
shout, when a cry reached his ears that made 
him start as though he had been struck by a 
cannon ball. 

“A shark! a shark!” came from the captain 
of the forecastlg, and at the sound of these ter- 
rible words, the men who were in the water, 
leaped and plunged toward the ship. 

Right abeam, at a distance of three or four 
cables’ length, a sharp wake was seen in the 
water, where the back fin of the monster was 
visible. His course was for the boys! Fora 
moment the poor gunner stood like one bereft 
of sense, but the next he shoypged at the top of 
his voice for his boy to turn, but the little fellow 
heard him not; stoutly the two swimmers strove 
for the goal, all unconscious of the bloody death 
spirit which hovered so nearthem. Their merry 
laugh still rung ont over the waters, and at 
length they both reached the buoy together. 

O, what drops of agony started from the brow 
of our gunner! A boat had put off, but Fair- 
banks knew that it could not reach his cl:ild in 
season, for the shark was too near his intended 
victims; and every moment he expected to see 
it sink from sight—then he knew that all hope 
would begone. At this moment a cry reached 
the ship which went through every heart like a 
stream of scorching fire—the boys had discover- 
ed their enemy! 

That ery startled old Fairbanks to his senses, 
and quicker than thought he sprang to the quar- 
ter deck. The guns were loaded and shotted 
fore and aft, and none knew their temper better 
thanhe. With a steady hand, made strong by a 
sudden hope, the old gunner seized a priming 
wire and pricked the cartridge of one of the 
quarter-guns; then he took from his pocket a 
percussion wafer and set it in its place, and set 
back the hammer of the patent Jock. With a 
giant’s strength the old man swayed the breech 
of the heavy gun to its bearing, and then, seiz- 
ing the string of the lock, he stood back and 
watched for the next swell that should bring the 
shark within range. He had aimed the piece 
some distance ahead of his mark, but a single 
moment would settle his hopes or fears. 

Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
that old ship was painfully still. The boat was 
yet at some distance from the boys, while the 
horrible sea monster was frightfully near. Sud- 
denly the air was awoke by the roar of the heavy 
gun, and as the old man knew that his shot was 
gone, he sunk back upon the combings of the 
hatch, and buried his fage in his hands, as if 
afraid to see the result of his own effort, for if 
he had failed he knew that his boy was lost! 

For a moment after the report of the gun had 
died away upon the air there was a dead silence; 
but as the impenetrable smoke arose from the 
surface of the water, there was at first a low 
murmur breaking from the lips of the men; that 
murmur grew louder and stronger, until it swell- 
ed to a joyous, deafening shout.. The old gun- 
ner sprang to his feet, and gazed off upon the 
water; and the first thing that met his view was 
the huge careass of the shark, floating with 
its white helly uppermost—a mangled, lifeless, 
mass, , 

In a few moments the boat had reached the dar- 
ing swimmers, and, half-dead from fright, they 
were brought on board. The old man clasped 
his boy in his arms, and then, overcome by the 
powerful excitement, he leaned back upon his 
gun for support. 

I have seen men in all phases of excitement 
and suspense; but never have I seen three hun- 
dred human beings more overcome by thrilling 





raising his eyebrows, curiously. 

“Yes, sir; if L live.” 

“Well, my lad, I will tell you what I will do; 
I will let you have a new geography, and you 
may pay the remainder of the money when you 
can, or I will let you have one that is not new 
for fifty cents.” 

“Are the leaves all in it, and just like the 
other, only not new?” 

“Yes; just like the new ones.’ 

“Te will do just as well, then, and I'll have 
cleven cents left toward buying some other book. 
I’m glad they didn’t let me have any at the other 

laces.” 

The bookseller looked up, inquiringly, and 1 
told him what I had seen of the little fellow. 
He was much pleased, and when he brought the 
book along, I saw a nice new pencil, and some 
clean white paper in it. 

“A present, my lad, for your perseverance. 
Always have courage like that, and you will 
make your mark.” 

“Thank you, sir; you are very good.’’- 

“What is your name?” 

“William Haverly, sir.” 

“Do you want any more books?” I now asked 
him. 

“More than I can ever get,”’ he replied, glanc- 
ing at the books which filled the shelves. 

I gave him a bank note.- “It will buy some 
for you,” said I. 

Tears of joy came into his cyes. 
what I want with it?” 

“Yes, my lad, any thing.” 


, 


“Can I buy 


| If what are called the fascinating vices, were 


emotion, than in that startling moment when 
first we knew the effect of our gunner’s shot. 


a. 2 
A SCENE AMONG GAMBLERS. 


always garesented in such woeful form as here, 
it ecules as if the young must run away 
from them at the first glance. Mr. T. A. Beck- 
et, in his work “Fallen Among Thieves,” fur- 
'nishes this account of gambling at Hampurg: 


The Englishman took his place at the table, 
| and looked around him as ifin search of some 
one he knew. His eyes rested first upon a poor 
old lady, who watched the roulette as it whirled 
round with breathless anxiety. She sighed as 
she lost, and her hand trembled as she pushed 
another thaler from her poor little heap on to 
the number, and then waited once more for the 
sharp whirr of the ivory ball—so small and yet 
so fatal—to tell her if she had won a new dress, 
to replace that threadbare robe she wore, or lost 
—a dinner. 

As he watched her, a pale-faced girl came up 
to her, and seemed to implore her to come 
away; and then the old woman, with tearful 
eyes and trembling voice, recounted her loss, 
and explained the reason of her bad luck. And 
even while she spoke, the greedy ball had 
robbed her of her paltry coin, and she eagerly 


Next his eyes rested upon a beautiful woman, 
dressed in white silk, and wearing jewelled rings 
on her fingers, and costly loekets on her cold, 
passionless bosom, who swept her gold toward 
the figure that Jast had won, and waited calm- 
ly, almost scornfully, for the voice of the crou- 
pier to declare the next winning number. 

She lost, and another heap of gold was pushed 
by the rake she held in her hand, to the spot 
she fancied, and then she waited ence more for 
the monotonous voice of the croupier. Calm as 
the waveless sea on the surface, a very tempest 
of wild emotions were holding their revels in 
her heart; and she played on, as she had 
played for some hours gone by—as she would 
play for hours to come. 
Then he looked at a young girl, scarcely eizh- | 
teen, with flushed cheeks and eyes unnaturally 
bright, who trembled with fierce excitement as 
she won, who glared like a wild beast when she | 
lost, and was no longer sane in the ecstasy or 
despair of the moment, who had heart, thought, 
soul only for the ever-moving ball—ears, brain, | 
understanding only for the monotonous voice | 
of the croypier. 

Then one of his countrymen attracted his no- | 
tice. A young Englishman, drawn to the table | 
by lack of employment or want of amusement, | 
was playing with great zeal and zest. He was 
winning largely, and as he played, the woman | 
in the white dress turned her cold, passionless 
eyes toward him, and backed his luck as she 
would have backed the chance of a race-horse, 
or staked her money in the city. | 
And opposite the Englishman was a desperate 
German, who had won largely (like the English- 
man facing him) yesterday, and who was pale, | 
cold and ruined to-day. 





And uround about these figures were aban- 
doned women and dishonored men, princes and 
sharpers, maidens and leaders of the demi- 
monde, ladies and brutes, elbowing one an- 
other, pushing one another in the great equality 
of the search after gold—the unhallowed repub- 
lic of Mammon! 
—_—_+@)>—_—_—_—_—- 

WRETCHED FANATICS. 


A sect of people in Russia, made crazy by su- 
perstition, believe in self-mutilation as a means 
of holiness. They are called ‘‘Marelschicks.” 
The horrors of their practice sometimes end in 
murder, as appears by the following: 

Forty peasants, it is said, having practised 
the rites of this superstition until they believed 
themselves in a condition of perfect purity, and 
fearing that this might be lost if they continued 
to live, resolved upon death. They wentin com- 
pany to a barnin aretired place, taking a block, 
a cleaver, and a rope. The block was placed 
upon the ground, and the men ranged them- 
selves in a circle around it. Then one of them 
steps forward, and lays his head upon the 
block; and the second takes the cleaver, and 
cuts it off. Thus, without a” ery or groan, the 
work goes on until only one of the forty re- 
mains. It was his duty to hang himself witl 
the rope. The wretched man had already put 
the noose about his neck, when the sight of the 
dead bodies, — among them the corpses of two 
of his own sons,—and the thought of their 
mother, who knew nothing of what had been 
done, overcame him. He hurried back to the 
village and told her. S6 the whole matter was 
made public. 


The soul that will not reason, can be made to 
believe any thing, and commit any enormity. 

True religion allows us to think and judge, 
and helps us do it. It does just what is said in 
Psalm 19: 7, 8. 


- ee — 


WHAT AILED HIM? 

Reformers who waste, in crusades against tea 
and coffee, energies which ought to be employed 
against something worse, sometimes prepare the 
way for their own mortification, without know- 
ing it: 

When Mr. Dodge, an eclectic physician, was 
lecturing on the evils of tea and coffee, he hap- 
pened to meet, one morning, at the breakfast 
table, a witty son of Erin. Conversation turned 
to the doctor’s favorite subject, and he addressed 
our friend as follows: 

“Well,” said the doctor, “if I convince you 


abstain from their use?” 

“Sure and I will, sir.” * z 

“How often do you use coffee and tea?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Morning and night, sir.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “do you ever experi- 
ence a slight dizziness of the brain on going to 
hed? . 

“TI do, indeed, sir,” replied Erin. 

“And a sharp pain through the temples, in 
and about the eyes, in the morning!” 

“Troth, I do so.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, with an air of cowfi- 
dence and assurance in his manner, “that is the 
tea and coffee.” 

“Indeed, is it? Faith, and I always thought 
it was the whiskey I drank.” 

The company roared with laughter, and the 


that they are injurious to your health, will you | 


such a fool as to get in there? Let me give you 
a piece of advice; if you get out don’t get jn 
again.” A Buddhist priest next came by, and 
said, “Poor fellow! I am very much pained to 
see you there. I think if you could scramble 
up two-thirds of the way, or even half, [ could 
reach you, and lift you up the rest.” But the 
man in the pit was entirely helpless, and una. 
ble to rise. Next the Saviour came by, and 
hearing the cries, went to the very brink of the 
pit, stretched down gnd laid hold of the poor 
man, brought him Tp, and said “Go, and sin 
no more.” 





A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A little boy came to one of our city missiona- 
ries, and holding outa dirty and well-worn bit 
of printed paper, said,— 

“Please, sir, father sent me to get a clean pa. 
per like that.” 

Taking it from his hand, the missionary un. 
folded it, and found it was a page containing 
that beautiful hymn, of which the first stanza 
is as follows: 


“Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
Lamb of God, I come?” 


The missionary looked down with interest in- 
to the free earnestly upturned to him, and asked 
the little boy where he got it, and why he want- 
ed a clean one. 

“We found it, sir,” said he, “in sister’s pock- 
et, after she died; and she used to sing it all the 
time when she was sick, and loved it so muck 
that father wanted to get a clean one, to put in 
aframe to hangit up. Won’t you give usa 
clean one, sir?” ; 

This little page, with a single hymn on it, had 
been cast upon the air, like a fallen leaf, by 
Christian hands, humbly hoping to do some 
possible good. In some little mission Sunday 
school, probably, this poor girl had thoughtless- 
ly received it, afterward to find in it, we hope, 
the Gospel of her salvation. Could she in any 
probability have gone down into death, sweetly 
singing that hymn of penitence and faith in 
Jesus, to her latest breath, without the saving 
knowledge of Him which the Holy Spirit alone 
imparts? 

i. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WARK. 


“Near our bivouac,” says an officer in the 
Prussian army from Stettin, “there is a mound 
ornamented by a plain and roughly-joined cross. 
As I was going to inquire what men were bur- 
ied there, [ saw a general come up with several 
soldiers, who set about to open the grave. | 
asked a man in the 77th regiment what was the 
meaning of this, and he told me that he had 
just met the general, who turned out to be Gen. 
von Manstein, in the high-road. 

“Observing the number of his regiment, he 
asked, ‘Well, have you had many losses?” 

“*Q yes, your excellency,’ was the reply; ‘we 
have lost a great many men.’ 

“Which is your company.’ 

“The soldier named the number. ‘Is your cap- 
Ptain alive?’ 

“No, sir; he and the great part of the com- 
pany have fallen.’ 

“A tear glistened in the general’s eye—it was 
his son that he had inquired after. While we 
were speaking the general had the grave opened, 
and soon he discovered his sen among the 
corpses buried there. 

“His face was well washed as the scanty sup- 
ply of water permitted; the old soldicr looked 
long and hard at the pale face of his gallant 
son without speaking; then he impressed a kiss 
on the cold forchead, and ordered a coffin to be 
brought from the town, in which the corpse was 
laid and buried.” 


. ———+or—- - 
SAVING A FATHER’S LIFE. 


In Maine, lately, two boys went out to the 
woods with their father to see him cut down 
trees. Through a mistake in calcwlating hewa 
tree he was cutting would fall, the father was 
caught and pinned to the ground, the tree lying 
across his body. 

At the fearful sight the boys did not lose their 
presence of mind, but set to work with energy 
to save their father. Some boys would have 
exhausted their strength in vain efforts to re 
move the tree; others would have run and 
screamed for help, and meantime the father 
would have died. The boys did neither of these 
things. Can you guess how they went to work 
to save their father’s life. 

They commenced digging a hole immediately 
under their father, and in a very short time they 
released him from his awful situation. Their 
coolness and wisdom were the means of saving 
his life. In such an emergency how many boys 
would think of digging the earth from under a 
man pressed down to the ground by a tree?— 
Youny Folks’ News. 

winches Seclgln c ts 


EARLY RISING, 


Frederick H., king of Prussia, used to rise 
early; and he gave strict orders to his attend 
ants never to suffer him to sleep longer than 
four o’clock in the morning, and to pay no at 
tention to his unwillingness to rise. One morn 
ing, at the appointed time, the page whose tum 





doctor quietly retired. 
4e>-— - 
A CHINESE SERMON. 


The following discourse by a converted Chi- 
nese tailor, with reference to the mcrits of Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Christianity, is worth 
——. A man had fallen into a deep, dark 
pit, and lay in its miry bottom, groaning and 
utterly unable to move. Confucius walked by, 





reached forward to stake another thaler on the 
rouge. 





approaching the edge of the pit, and said, “Poor 
1 fellow, I am yery sorry for you, Why were you 





it was to attend him, and who had been Jong in 
his service, came to his bed and woke him. 
“Let me sleep but a little longer,” said the 
monarch, “I am still much fatigued.” 
| “Your majesty has given positive orders | 
| should wake you early,” replied the page. 
|} “But another quarter of an hour more.” 
; “Not one minute,” said the page; “it has 
struck four; I am ordered to insist upon your 
majesty’s rising.” 
“Well,” said the king, “you are a brave lad; 
had you let me sleep on you would have fared 
ill for your neglect.’ 
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LITTLE MABEL. 


All day long my little Mabel 
Worked as ) Bon as she was able, 
Chasing butterflies and bees, 
Underneath the apple trees; 
Stringing daisies in a chain 

For her dolly, Lady Jane. 


Mabel was so very busy, 

That it made me almost dizzy 
Just to watch her running over 
All the meadow, red with clover, 
Out into the shady lane, 

With her dolly, Lady Jane. 


There, beneath the spreading boughs, 
She has built her baby-house,— 

Bits of china, blue and white, 
Decked with buttercups so bright. 
There, at set of sun, I found her, 
With her treasures all around her. 


But so tired, my little lady, 
In her nook, so cool and shady, 
That, her dolly tightly clasping, 
And a tiny tea-cup grasping, 
Close beside her little table, 
Fast asleep, sat darling Mabel! 
Nursery. 





For the Companion. 


LADY ARABELLA’S WEDDINGS. 
CuapPrer II. 

Not very long after the wedding of Lady Ara- 
bella and Mr. Malta, Nellic’s Cousin Frankie 
came to pass the winter at Nellie’s home, bring- 
ing with him his little black-and-tan_ terrier, 
named ‘Black Prince.” 

The Prince seemed to take quite a dislike to 
the twenty dollies, and would snap at them fu- 
riously. But Mrs. Malta was accustomed to 
admiration, and she probably thought that 
when he barked at her, it was only his way of 
saying, “I bow, I wow, I love you!” so she 
smiled sweetly in return, and was so gracious 
and pleasant, that soon Prinny’s heart was soft- 
ened, and they became great friends. 

Mr. Malta took no notice of this new acquaint- 
ance, and continued to watch the mice much 
more than he did his young wife. 

Nellie admired the Black Prince very much 
indeed, and was quite provoked at herself for 
having made such a poor match for her favorite, 
when, if she had waited a little longer, she might 
have married her to a real live Prince. 

She talked with her papa about it, and he 
laughingly advised her to get a divorce, which 
she very soon did, and I will tell you how. 

Mr. Carter went to Chicago on business, and, 
while there, saw,a large parcel in the bottom of 
his valise, but he was busy, and did not think 
much about it till he went home; then, when he 
was unpacking his things, he unrolled the pack- 
age, and, behold, there was Mrs. Malta! 

He laughed long and loud when Nellie said, 
“[put her there on purpose, because you told 
Uncle Harry that one only needed to stay two 
or three days in Chicago, to get a divorce.” 

Mr. Carter thought, as I suppose a good many 
papas do, that the “little pitchers” make good 
use of their “long ears,”’ but he told her that he 
thought she might consider the divorce granted, 
and she cofild get ready as soon as she chose for 
the second wedding. 

Invitations were issued to the five hundred 
dear friends, and were gotten up in the latest 





style. They read thus: 
-— 
Miss Nellie Carter 
AND 
Mr. Franklin Barker 
AT HOME, 
Wednesday eve., Jan. Ist. 
Ceremony at8 o'clock. ° 











Enclosed were the cards of the Black Prince 
and the Lady Arabella. 

The bride was this time dressed in white silk, 
with a long train, and real orange flowers in her 
hair. The bridal presents made a fine show. 
There were as many “pie knives” and “berry 
spoons” as the princess will need, if she lives to 
be as old as Methuselah’s grandmother. 

One gathering cloud darkens their horizon. 
In the spring, Frankie’s papa is coming for him, 
and the Black Prince will have to go; and what 
will the princess do then? 

And what will poor Nellie do without her 
cousin ? 

They hardly dare to think of that, but have 
made up their minds not to begin to worry about 
it now, but to be happy while they may. 


- WHAT GRACIE’S FUN COST. 
Gracie was a dear little friend of mine, who 
loyed her school and teaefier very much. Hard- 
ly any thing would induce her to stay away; 
for every night, if she had been good, and had 
had perfect lessons, her teacher gave her a card 
with “merit” printed on it; and when she gained 
ten of these, she received a reward. Now, the 
teacher had promised a book to the scholar who 
should receive the most rewards during the term. 
So Gracie studied hard, lest she should miss 
in spelling; and almost every night she received 
a merit. Only one other scholar had as many 
as she; and he, also, was very studious. 

' Sometimes, | am sorry to say, they felt hard 
toward each other; and Gracie would almost 
hope Willie would whisper just once: but no; 
he wisely kept his thoughts all to himself in 
school hours. 

Gracie had one fault; she often let her love of 
fun lead her into mischief. One day, just the 
week before school closed, she did ‘something 
very naughty. Her grown-up brother, Henry, 
had caught a wee bit of a mouse, and she teased 
him to put it in a box for her to keep all day. 
She took a little pasteboard box, and made some 
holes in the cover, so that mousie could breathe, 
putting some toasted cheese inside, for a lun- 
cheon for him; and, finally, with her brother’s 
help, had him safe within the four walls, a pris- 
oner. 

Now, every child has a good spirit and a bad 
one within; and, if they will listen, they will 
often hear their voices urging either to good 
deeds or bad. This morning, the bad spirit 
whispered to Gracie just this: “Carry mousie 
to school, and make Willie laugh!” 

And Iam sorry to tell it of my little friend, 
lut she listened; and the box was carried, and 
slyly set on his desk, with a book on top, to 
hide it. 

After school had commenced, he discovered it; 
and, raising the cover, mousie gave one flying 
leap, and made good his escape. Willie jumped 
and screamed; two or three other scholars 
laughed aloud, thus making a great disturb- 
ance. The teacher inquired what the trouble 
was; and the whole story was soon told. 

“The one who brought that box to school may 
rise,” said the teacher. All was quiet; and, for 
three long minutes, no one moved. At last, our 
little mischief-maker, whose cheeks had been 
growing red, and yet redder, rose slowly, and 
stood, with eyes cast down, looking very much 
ashamed. 

“Gracie Stephens, what excuse have you for 
this?” 

“T didn’t think he’d jump out,” sobbed she. 
“T only did it for fun.” 

“Your fun will cost you your merits for two 
days,” said the kind but strict teacher. 

Poor child! she hadn’t thought of it before. 
But soit must be; and the tears came fast as 
she resumed her seat—so fast that the lines of 
spelling all ran together; and, when the class 
was called, she failed In disgrace, she took her 
seat; md, though she studied hard all the week, 
she could not undo the deeds of this day; and 
when school closed, Willie received the promised 
book. 

Little friends, do not let your love of fun lead 
you to listen to the wrong spirit, and do naughty 
deeds, lest you should grow worse and worse; 
and, when the last day of your life shall come, 
you lose the reward given by the great Teacher. 


——_—_—_ +o» —___— 


“I DIDN’T THINK.” 

Harry was a bright, warm-hearted boy. He 
wished to make every one happy; but, somehow, 
he seemed not only to be often in trouble him- 
self, but to make trouble for those around him. 

This morning, mother said, “Try and be quict, 
children, for Aunt Fanny has a_ headache.” 
Harry was the first to promise that he would be 
still. 

Not ten minutes after, he was romping with 
Nero, shouting at him, and making him bark. 
Mother séat Nellie, to tell him to be quiet. “I 
am sorry,” he said; “I didn’t think.” 

In a few minutes, he was showing, as near as 
he could, the way lions roar and bears growl. 
“O! I didn’t think,” said Harry. 

“But you ought to think!”’ said Nellie. 

larry could not help smiling when Nellie 
said this; she looked so very wise, and she was 
so much younger than he was. “I'll take my 
hat,” he said, “and take a walk.” When he 
was out in the open air, he said to himself, 
“What a stupid boyIlam! AmIso dull that I 
cannot remember? No; forI seldom miss my 
lessons. If I should try, could not I do as mother 
wishes, as well as Nellie? Yes, of course I could. 
And Ido choose. Iam bound to get rid of this 
bad habit. I will keep thinking and trying all 
the time. I hope no one will ever hear me say 





BertHsa Ames. 


One of the finest assortments of Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 322 
Washington St., Boston. 48—Sw 


PARENTS who are thinking of buying Hats and Caps 
for their chiidren, should visit J. A. Jackson, 59 Tremont 
Street, Boston. He keeps a fing assortment, has a pleas- | 
ant and attractive store, and no doubt purchasers will find | 
his goods all they are recommended. Our advice is to | 
examine his stock and prices before purchasing. 








! 
PULMONARY AFFECTIONS are the scourge of New Eng- | 
land; but with the use of WurrEe Pink Compounpb, most 
of the suffering incident to these diseases can be remov- 
ed. Forsale by all Druggists. 





PoLanpD’s Humor Doctor is a scientific medical prep- 
aration from the vegetable kingdom, and warranted as 
perfectly safe in all diseases of the blood, such as Hu- 
mors, Canker, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other erup- 
tions of the body. As a remedy it is PROMPT, EFFI- 
CIENT and RELIABLE. For sale by all Druggists. 


HOW CHEAP! printed on two dozen 


beautiful visiting cards for only 30cts. Standard office, 
box 299, Lebanon, N. H. 43—lw 





Your name _ nicely 





A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGE R, 
351 W ashington St, Boston. 43—6weop 


5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
free with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
per day. Two entirely new oem salable as flour. 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 48—-2w 


THE NEW GAMES. 


Chinese Target Pistol. 
Compressed Air! No Powder! 

Sent postpaid for $1. D. B. BROOKS & —, 55 

Washing.on St., (Box 6001) Boston. —Iw 
GREAT .SUCCESS! | 
American Sunday School Worker. | 
*A Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. | 
$150 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 
Sixty Scholars’ Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. | 


ia" Send postage stamp for 7 cimen copy and | 
list of Lessons for 1871, to the Publisher, 


48—3e0w w J. Ww. McIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


NOW IS THE TIME’! 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Four Months Free 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1871. 
TO THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE GALAXY NOW, 


at the ee subscription price $4, we will send it 
free for the last third of the year 1870, and all of the 
year 1871. This will embrace the September number, 
in which Justin MecCarthy’s great story, “Lady 
Judith,” began. 


Two Copies for .,........ 
Three Copies for..... 
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THE GALAXY IS THE MOST 


Brilliant, Entertaining, 


Magazine 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
ALL THE GREAT WRITERS CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE GALAXY. 
We are inclined to believe that more downright 
ood literature is crowded between the covers of 


THE GALAXY, than any other American magazine 
can boast of.— C Yhicago Times. 


There is not a dull page between its covers.—N. Y. 
Times. 


Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy 
writing. —N. Y. Tribune. 


A model periodical; a credit to American periodi- 
cal literature.— Press, Philadelphia. 


Address 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 








48—lw NEW YORK, 
NOVELTY | The BEST HOLIDAY GIFT — a 
Boy Girl, is a NOVELTY JOB 
NTING PRESS the best and 
JOB : heapest Press ever made, with which 
to Do Your Own PRINTING, and sec- 
PRESS ! ond to none for the use of General Job 


’rinters, They are most admirably 
adapted for Business Printing, for Church, Sabbath 
School and Society Work, and also for Missionary and 


= snaganae purposes, or fora V illage Newspaper or Job 


Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50 

Send for Catalogues, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain < colored printing, done on_ the press, to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, age Rs Federal Street, 
Boston, AL : CHR is. C. - HURSTON, 16 College 
Place, New York; KELLY, — ELL, & LUDW 6, 917 
Market St., Philadelphi . C. KELLOC 5 
West Van Byren St. . ate __ Sete 43 


THE LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE CATHARTIO 
PILL. 


Mild, Certain, Safe, Efficient. Itis farthe best Cathar- 
tic feo age discove ered, and at once relieves and invig- 
orates all the vital functions, without causing injury to 
any of them. ‘the most complete success has long at- 
tended its use in rages localities; and it is now offered 
to the general public with the conviction that it can nev- 
er fail to accomplish all that is claimed for it. It pro- 
duces little or no pain; leaves the. organs free from irri- 
tation, and never over-taxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem, In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, bow- 





and Attractive 





yy” Parties ordering articles advertised in our col- 
umns, will please say that they saw the advertise- 
mentin the Youtn's Companion. 





GENTLEMEN who require to Dye the Moustache or 
Whiskers brown or black will find a much more conven- 
| ient article—free from liquids or poisons—in CLARK'S 
PATENT HAIR PENCI Sent by mail, free, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cts., and warranted to suit or money refunded. 
| anew E. P. CLarx, Northampton, Mass. “Box 24. 
2—oOW 





YD ped @ Month, with Stencil and Key- 
25( Cheek Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
Ples free. . M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 39—6m. 





Use Dr. STREETER'S MAGNETIC menace | inter- 
nal and external use. —3 


“i 
THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Commereia!. 
Location admirable. ‘Twentieth Annual Session. Thor- 
ough pre — ae ollege or Business. For circulars, 
address Rev. . F. MILLER, A. M., Principal. 
kena Drs. Meigs, Schaefer, Mann, — 
“— Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard rs, 
S. Yost, B.M. Boyer, M. Russell Thayer, &c. ar Aa 


FALE, STYLES! 


Wilton, Brussels and Low-Priced 


CARPETS! 


GOLDTHWAIT, | 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
33 Washington Street, , 


39—6w BOSTON. 


Children Teething! 











MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are de lighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects fat Leith al virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHS! E DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND ap the OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


TO MOTHERS! 





KNIT UND: DERWEAR! 
FROM THE 


NEW BRITAIN KNITTING CO,, 


Es tablish ed | yOR Pioneer in 


| Fine Quality Goods, 
MEN—LADIES—MISSES—BOYS. 
ALL ages!—ALL sizes!—ALL seasons! 


(er Try “CHILD'S NIGHT GOWN,” or 
“UNION DRESS,” a CHEAP and SuRE covering 
for either night or day. Ask for our Goods. 


For sale by Hosiery Retailers g canes 
_389—2meow 


PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
21—6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., 





Boston. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Banpsactarers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
W rought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
25 —hy 96 and 98 NoRTH STREET, Boston. 





ty) A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
B25 free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. | 38—3m 

~ ARTIFICIAL HONEY—Pure and Delicious.—How to 
make it easy woe Nai 3h sent free. Address G. G. BER- 
RY, North Stratford, N. H. 35—13w 


CAPILANIA—For imparting to any Hair, the the 
color of which may not be desirable, any shade required, 
from a delicate brown toa deep black. It is easy of ap- 
lication, consisting of one preparation only, and the 
iair requires no soaping or washing either betore or afler 
its application. BURR & PERRY, meee 26 











els, liver, kidneys,—of children, and in man, 
peculiar to women, it brings prompt relief and certain 
cure. The best physicians recommend and prescribe it; 
and no person who once uses this, will voluntarily re- 
turn to the use of any other cathartic. 


Sent by mail, on receiptof price and postage. 
} pes. Sincinckteccebseseese - Postage, sor 


s 100.. 
oy Ae sold ‘by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors 





again, ‘I didn’t think.’ ” 








‘Tremont Street. A4weop » 


PIONEERS OF AMERICA.—A new and 

elegaut $3 Engraving, 1 1-2 x 2 feet, mounted 

pe ann — prep — 4 tea frees os re m4 
8¢) to opular NE r 

N ED BAN ER’? ‘Tne “Banner” is a 

— ig i paper, , overiowin with Rich, Rare 


ing. 7% wwindlin and saves 
7 cents s eeouses ft till 1872, 








120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
42—lyeow 


ie rad aera MO GRATIS” Specimen for. stam 
and en i men for stamp. 
Address “STAR SPANGLED' BANNER,” Hins- 
dale, N. H, 43—l1w 


The Susscriprion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 

Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 

CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 

post-masters are required to register letters whenever 

requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that ali subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
eae is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 


BLACK AND GREEN. 
Wonld you like to take a sail up a Chinese 
river? 
Make ready, then, for 2 journey such as very 
few have ever taken; two hundred miles up the 
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to these pans go basketfuls of leaves, which are 
stirred five or six minutes,and then taken out 
| on bamboo frames, where they are rolled till the 
green, juice is extracted. Then, scattered in 
| long, flatbaskets, they are dried in the sun for 
some hours, or even days, and at last. exposed 
| once more to furnace heat, which twists and 
| curls them into the shapes you know so well. 
| With the finer kinds, great care is taken to 
| prevent the breaking of the leaf, but with the 
more common there is little thought about it, 
and the leaf seldom if ever remains whole. 

Green tea takes its color from a small portion 
| of gypsum and Prussian blue, dropped in the 
| pans during the drying. Chinamen wonder at 
this taste of the barbarians, but would give you 
a rose-pink or sky-blue leaf if desired. 

All the various operations go on under one 
roof, and give employment to immense numbers. 
In one room you find men making boxes; in an- 
other, lining them with sheet lead; in another, 
| the outside of the boxes is covered with the pe- 

culiar paper you know so well, and stamped 
with the maker’s name. At last they are filled, 
| soldered up, taken to the boats, and possibly 
not opened till they reach England or the Unit- 
ed States. 

A sea voyage more or less injures the qual- 
ity of tea, and hence it is, that after China it- 
self, the best tea is found in Russia, which re- 
ceives it overland by way of Siberia. Even the 
Chinese are not more inveterate tea drinkers 

| than the Russians, and+the poorest family of 
the latter nation has its tea-pot and semivar. 
This semivar is a large brass urn, with a cytin- 





der running through the middle of it, in which | 


burning charcoal is put. “The tea is made in- 


all day, and I had almost said all night. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, make their tea 


having served their purpose several times, are re- 
dried, and in many cases, packed and exported, 
generally in the form of brick tea, that is, press- 
ed into forms like bricks, and drunk by the 
poorer Russians and Chinese. 

HELEN C. WEEKs. 








Yang-tse, among a hostile people, and in such 
a boat as never was seen since the days of Noab’s | 
ark, save in China. A flat-bottomed affair, cut 
up into small compartments, and roofed over 
with bamboo. There are light sails, but it is 
propelled in great part like a canal-boat, coolies 
taking the place of horses. 

For two days you will follow the winding 
river, passing through a country, every inch of 
which is cultivated. Tlills are terraced to the 
top, and every where is growing something to 
supply the wants of the immense population. 

With the third day the scene changes. You 
have left the river, and are in a wide canal, on 
each side of which stretch out rice fields. Now 
and then comes a temple, shaded by bamboos; 
but savin these, the landscape is unbroken in 
its flatness till the fourth day dawns, and wak- 
ing, you find the boat moored under the shadow 
of a large brick building, and looking about, 
far as the eye can reach, see the dark-green tea 
plants, springing from the red soil. 

You are in the Hupeh or Oopack country, and 
the greater part of the tea picked here, is best 
known tous as English breakfast tea, though 
you will see also, a little green. 

Breakfast one can have any day, but such a 
sight as this comes but once in a lifetime; so 
come ashore at once, and let Chow-chow wait. 

Here are crowds of coolies, each with his load 
swung at the end of a bamboo. Long, narrow 
boats lie along the shore, and are fast filling 
with chests of tea, and from every direction, 
baskets of fresh leaves are pouring into the 
Hong, or drying-house. Look about before you 
go in. Here, on all side$, are the tea-plants, 
from two to six feet high, according to age, and 
many white with smail flowers like the jasmine. 
Others show numberless seed vessels, shaped 
like those of the hazel-nut, but much thinner, 
and full of oil. 

The first picking takes place in April, when 
the leaves are very young and tender, and bring 
the highest price. The second comes a month 
later, a third and sometimes even a fourth fol- 
low, at the same intervals. 

To-day the plantations are filled with pickers; 
men, women and children, laughing and chat- 
tering together, who, as their bags are filled, 
take them to the curing-house, and add them to 
the heap already collected. 

Here are some twenty or thirty young girls, 
sorting the leaves; threwing aside all dead ones, 
and making ready for the rollers and firers. 

On ene side of the room is a furnace built of 
rough brick, with great iron pans at equal dis- 
tances, heated from below by charcoal fires. In- 


VARIETY. 


NEWSPAPERS IN AMERICA, 


number increases rapidly every year. An ad- 
vertising agent gives the following information: 


“In the United States and British America 
are 5,319 newspapers, of which about 550 are 
dailies. In the city of New York are more than 
one hundred, ard in Philadelphia are two hun- 
dred. Boston is the third in the list. There 
are four hundred in other languages, two hun- 
dred and fifty being in German, seventy-eight in 
French, and the residue in different less known 
tongues. Two are in Bohemian, but are not 
greatly patronized by the struggling contribu- 
tors for the press. The State of New York has 
the largest number, and Delaware the smallest. 
San Francisco publisiies the greatest number of 
papers for the Pacific coast. New York has 
thirty-two dailies — six in German, two in 
French, and one, the Scandinavisk Post, in 
Danish and Swedish. The amount invested in 
newspaper property is over $76,000,000. The 
principal ‘interests’ of the country have papers 
to support. Two papers are devoted to the 
business of watch-making. Every religious sect 
has an ‘organ,’ not excepting Spiritualists in 
the category. The annual receipts of the reli- 
gious press are about $5,000,000 a year.” 


——_ 
MIKE RIME, 


The first line of a hymn given out at a prayer- 
meeting so excited the curiosity of a little girl 
that on returning home she asked for an expla- 
nation; the line, as she heard it, was,— 


‘‘Mike Rime’s a bird and long have been.” 

A patient ingenuity and an old hymn-book 
solved the mystery. The original of the above 
translation was,— e 

“My crimes a burden long have been.” 


This reminds us of the mystification we expe- 
rienced in early life, when we heard in song, 
that 

“The heathen in their blindness 
Bowed,down to wooden stone.” 


— 
MAKING A GREAT FUSS. 


Two Dutch farmers at Kinderhook, whose 
farms were adjacent, were out in their respective 
fields, when one heard an unusually loud hol- 
loing in the direction of a gapin a high stone 
wall, and ran with all his speed to the place, and 
| the following brief conversation ensued: 

“Shon, vat ish te matter?” 

“Vell, den,” says John, “I vas trying toclimb 
| on te top of dish high stone wall, and I fell off, 
and all te stone wall tumble down onto me, and 
has broken one of my legs off, and both of mine 
arms, smashed mine rib in, and dees pig stones 
are laying on de top of«mine body.” 

“Is dat all?” says the other. “Vy, you holle 
so loud I tot you got de toothache,” 





tensely strong in the tea-pot, and the cup filled | 
up from the semivar, in which the water boils | 


in the cup from which ’tis drunk, and the leaves, | 


The United States have nearly as many pa- 
pers as all the other nations combined; and the | 
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MUSIC IN THE GROUND 
is something more wonderful than ‘‘music in 
the air,” of which the favorite song has so often 
told us. 


A Peculiar Time. 


We live ina “peculiar time," 
That no one will deny, 
The world abounés in sin and crime, 
‘Mong both the low and high; 
Men live for self, and self alone, 
None caring for another, . 
So reckless they were never known, 
And brother wars with brother. 
But Fenxno plods kis “even way,” 
Still “CLotuixe”’ Boys from head to feet 
His trade increasing every day, uy 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 


There is a sea beach at Manchester, near Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, which is remarkable for its 
“musical tone.” As you step briskly over it, 
a distinct and somewhat clear, shrill note is | 
heard, which seems to be upon the key of C, of | 
the treble scale. By scraping, or shuffling the 
foot over the sand, the tone may be prolonged, 
and it is loudest where the sand is dryest. Hugh 
Miller mentions a similar phenomenon on a 
beach upon the coast of Scotland. 





Agents Wanted.—We wish one hundred agents 
at once to sell the finest illustrated and most beautiful 
bound Christmas book ever offered by subscription, We 
can supply oniy a limited number of books, and there. 
tore wish buta few agents. For a private circular, ad. 
dress W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Springtield, Mass., or 
Chicago, Il. B—-2w 


THE WESTERN WORLD, __ 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
every where. 6 cents, $3 a year. A $5 Prize to eve; 
Subseriber. Send two.stamps for specimen copy, 
dress JAMES R. ELLIOi'T, Boston, Mass. B-4w 


NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. F. GRAVES, 
No. 20 Cornhill...... --. Boston, 


7 ° ~ ° . 
The Sunshine Series. 
By H. N. W.B. Six volumes. Illustrated. 
The volumes of this series are : 
Honeysuckle Cottage. 
The Little Florentine. 
The Load of Chips. 
Tony and his Harp. 
Timmy Top-Boots. 
Sophie and the Gipseys. 
This is an entirely new series of books, by one of the 
best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put up ina 
neat box, ant will be found excellent for the Sabbath 
School Library or the Family Circle. Parents can find 
no better set of books to place in the hands of children, 


The works of this author are of the highest order and 
| such as can safely be read by any one. 


SHE LIKED THE NAME OF PERRY. 


A manufacturer of tombstones lately received 
a call from a countryman, who wanted a stone 
to place over the grave of his mother. After 
looking around for some time, and making sun- 
dry remarks about the taste of his mother, he 
finally pitched upon one which the stone-cutter 
had prepared for another person. 

“] like this one,” said he. 

“But,” said the manufacturer, “that belongs 
to another man, and has Mrs. Perry’s name cut 
on it; it wouldn’t do for your mother.” 

“O, ves, it would,” said the countryman, “she 
couldn’t read. And besides,” he continued, as 
he observed the wonderment of the stone-cutter, 
“Perry was always a favorite name of her’s, any- 
how!’ 








l2mo. $3, 


a 
A NEW ANIMAL, 


It is reported that ‘fa thing, with the head of 
a rat, the body of a lizard,, the feet of a duck, 
and the tail of a kitten, was caught in the Nish- 
nabotany, lowa, near Red Oak Junction, the 
other day. It was put into a water-filled box, 
bui only lived a few hours. It was put into al- 
cohol, and wil! be sent to Yale College.” Only 
Darwinism can account for this individual, and 
only the German Janguage can supply a name 
for its christening: Rattekopfeidechseleibente- 
fussckatzhonschwanz. 








Which, translated into English, is very sim- A 
, = ; Amy Garnett. 
ply ‘‘Ratheadlizardbodyduckfootkittentail. y 
Illustrated......... cvecses Sl MS. 


This story of one who made great efforts for her own 
support will deeply interest those who read it, both Girls 
and Boys. ‘The girls all want to know about Amy and 
Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and Abel. Do not failto 
get itfor the children. 


Joe and the Howards. 
lémo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The in- 
formation it contains, written in such a manner as to in- 
terest children, is valuaple, and will be lasting. 

43 -lw - A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 


16mo. 


ee aan 
ROMANTIC CONVERSATION. 


Charles—Tell me, Laura, why that sadness? 
Tel! me why that Jook of care?) Why has fled 
that look of gladness that thy face was wont to 
wear? 

Laura—Charles, ’tis useless to dissemble; well 
my face may wear a frown; for I’ve lost my 
largest hair-pin, and my chignon’s coming down! 





—_——~o 


Month is the sole unrhymable monosyllable 
in the English languaye.— Kxchange. 
“Sally, pray tell me 2 rhyme for month!” 
“Thertainly, thir, I’ll tell it at onthe.” 





Capital Books for the Young! 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


BREAKING THE RULES. 
A Story of School Life. 1lvol.,16mo. Price, $12. 


MARK DUNNING’S ENEMY. 


By Mary DwWINELL CHELLIS. 1 vol., 16mo, $150. 


A PERSON passing through a certain town, 
and observing upon a door the name of Haswell, 
remarked that the gentleman’s name would be | 
as well without the “1.” 


a 


THE following is said to have been a Yankee’s 
reasoning on progress in transportation: “I 
can reckerlect ten or twelve years ago, that if I 
started from Bosting on a Wednesday, I cud git 
in Philadelphy on the next Saturday, makin’ 
jist three days. Now 1 kin git from Bosting to 
Philadelphy in one day; and I’ve been cal’ latin’ 
that if the power of steam increases for the next 
ten years as it has been doin’ for the last ten 
years, l’d be in Philodelphy jist two days be- 
fore I started from Bosting.”’ 


BERTIE’S LIBRARY. 

6 vols., 82mo. In neat box ...........$1 50. 
Little Bertie. The Two Mottoes. 
Willie’s Wish. Little Ja 
Curious Tom. Old Ben’ 

MINNIE’S LIBRARY. 

6 vols., 82mo. In neat box........ .. $150. 
Little Minnie. A Real Victory. 
Afraid of the Dark. Sowing Little Seeds. 
Birthday Present. Milly’s Doves. 


mes. _ 
s Stockings. 


| 


| Lirerat.—Among the Sunday school chil- 
dren of a certain church was a poor little fel- 
low who could not tell the number of the house 
in which he lived, and was charged, when he 
next came to school, to bring it. The next 
time he appeared, he was asked if he brought 
the number. ‘No, sir,” said he; “it was nailed 
on the door so tight that I couldn’t get it off.” 


WOODLAWN SERIES. 

By Mrs. LESLIE. 

Illustrated. In neat box. $3 60. 
Bertie’s Home. Bertie and the Masons. 
Bertie and the Plumbers. Bertie and the Painters. 
Bertie and the Carpenters. Bertie and the Gardeners. 


6 vols., 18mo. 


LittLe Willie, having hunted in all the cor- 
ners for his shoes, at last appears to give them 
up, and climbing on a chait, betakes himself to 
a big book lying on the side-table. Mother asks 
him, “Whatis darling doing with the book?” 
“It’th’ the dictionary; papa lookth in the dic- 
tionary for things, and I’m looking to see if I 
can find my shoes.” 


Please send for our full catalogue of Children’s Books. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & €0., 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 


42—2w 
INSTALLMENTS. 

$5. $5. 

We sell all the first class 


SEWING MACHINES 
on more favorable terms than any Company in New Eng- 
and for cash. 
Cash by $5 Monthly Installments, or may 
be paid ior in Work. 
Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on any plan will find 
it to theiradvantage to ay a purchasing. 





A Lapy in New York lately died from con- 
sumption produced by a cold, which she caught 
by crossing to and fram the different hotels at 
Saratoga in the evening, in thin satin slippers 
and low-necked evening dress, and ytiring over 
her shoulders. 


CLEAR WHEN YOU SEE 1T. — Archbishop 
Whately once puzzled a large dinner party by 
asking, ‘“‘Why do white sheep eat more than 
black ones?” After many fruitless guesses it 
was given up, when his grace replied, “Because 
there are more of them.” 


(The oldest house in the business in Boston) 
*42—l3w 130 Tremont St., (cor. Winter) Boston. - 








| $500 REWARD. 
THERE are a thousand things we love more | Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 


than God, without being sensible of it. He! Catarrn Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 

whom we love is he whom we are most con- | (two bottles). Forsale by all druggiste. - 

cerned to please, and are most afraid to offend. | 10H CARRUTHERS ¢ ne home 

is us try our love by this rule—Bishop P |e Oe ae 
ison. 





| 4 GENTS WANTED—(8225 a Month)—by the 
American Knitting Machine Co., 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 3)--hm 


W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 


SE AR S, 40 State Street, 


BOSTON. 
€. H. Simonps, Printer, 50 BROMFIBLD ST. 


A Lock or Hatr.—New York has the longest 
lock of hair in the world. It came from the 
head of a Swabian peasant girl, and is sixty-| 
four inches in length. | 





“HAVE you, in your album, any original poe- 
try?” asked one young lady of another. “No,” 
was the reply, “but some of my friends have 
favored me with original spelling.” 


*35—lyeow 
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